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ASPECTS OF TRADE. 


For the month of January the foreign merchandise trade 
was as follows: 












BMONES... ncvcccccccccccccescesscoee ne0bseceeeetereaesceess $ 74,077,228 
BMMOTtS. 0. ccccccccccccccecscoccccccece PTTTTTTT TT TT TTT eT 45,160,790 
BREED GE Gin cc ccccccccccccenseasncesae. a0eee $ 28,916,438 






The movement of coin and bullion shows a balance of 
imports of $ 4,282,343, so that, taking merchandise, coin and 
bullion together, the balance in favor of the country is 
$ 24,634,095, which is largely in excess of interest account, 
freights, etc.. paid to foreigners. During the month, there- 
fore, the American securities purchased abroad must have 
largely exceeded those sold abroad. When the returns of 
foreign trade for February are all in, they will show a con- 
tinuation of this gratifying reduction of our debts and stocks 
held abroad. 

In the face of the absolute demonstration, by the figures 
of our foreign trade, of the fact that we must be diminish- 
ing the amount of our bonds, railroad shares and other 
securities held abroad, we have daily reiterations of the 
statement that foreigners are buying our securities instead of 
selling them to us. The persons who make such statements 
do not explain in what way we are being paid for the untold 
millions of stocks said to be sold every day by Wall Street 
to Europeans. 

The London Mercantile Gazette, of February 18, describing 
the movements of securities in London gives the following 
correct view of the case: “No inconsiderable portion of 
United States stock is held in this country, and as that 
nation is redeeming its debt at the rate of £15,000,000 per 
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annum, large sums are constantly returning to this country 
for re-investment. Americans, finding in their own country 
no sufficient outlets for regular annual savings, let alone the 
immense sums periodically let loose by canceling debt, are 
buying largely in our markets. Judging from recent experi- 
ence, the States will soon rival ourselves as owners of foreign 
bonds and shares.” 

That describes the situation just as it is. Railroad con- 
struction in this country is now absorbing large sums, but 
in addition to providing those sums from our own savings 
and from the return to our loan markets of means hitherto 
locked up in Government bonds, we are able to buy up, 
steadily and largely, with the enormous excess of our exports 
over imports, American securities held abroad. With the 
continuance of an efficient tariff, and of the wise policy of 
a vigorous liquidation of the National debt, we shall not 
only fully extinguish forever the drain of a foreign indebted- 
ness, but shall become the holders of the securities of other 
nations. 

The value of imports of certain descriptions of iron and 
steel in the calendar years 1880 and 1879, was as follows: 


1880. 1879. 
a ae $ 15,004,990 . $5,219,224 
Eee ep er 5,721,825 , 1,780,736 
Band, hoop and scroll iron....... 1,031,708 , 48,068 
EEE 4,076,517 ‘ 420,849 
eT ree TT ere 14,704,879 ° . 3,700,200 
Steel ingots, bars, sheets and wire. 5,593,303 : 1,931,952 
ick ocd cuawpaee aiid 5,098,351 , 587,898 


It was not possible for our iron producers to supply all at 
once the sudden and great demand for iron and steel which 
set in during the summer of 1879, from the revival of many 
industries, and especially of railroad construction. The 
importations of 1880 were heavy, but they are now rapidly 
falling off, as home producers start new works. The home 
production is advancing with giant strides. The udletin of 
the American Iron and Steel Assoctation says: 


The production of pig iron in the United States in 1880 was 
4,295,414 net tons, or 3,835,191 gross tons. The production in 1879 
was 3,070,875 net tons, or 2,741,853 gross tons. The increase in 1880 
over 1879 was, therefore, 1,224,539 net tons, or 1,093,338 gross tons, 
or forty per cent. The production of 1879 was larger than that of 
any preceding year, but the production of 1880 was not only forty 
per cent. larger than that of 1879, but it was fifty per cent. larger 
than that of the two preceding most active years, 1872 and 1873, 
and it was double that of the Centennial year 1876, when the pro- 
duction of pig iron during the panic years reached its lowest point. 
The following figures in net tons will make these extraordinary 
facts plain to the eye. Production: 


BBs 000 cccccoee 2,854,558 ea Peer rere 2,314,585 
ited ad ween 2,868,278 - re 2,577,301 
EE 2,689,413 sa ee ihtanen 3,070,87 
Ditsrcenenews 2,266, 581 se i e660n0s snes 4,295 ,41 
Pecetcccseses 2,093,236 oe 
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Twenty-three States made pig iron in 1880, being one more—Min- 
nesota—than in 1879, while every State which made pig iron in 1879 
increased its production in 1880 with one exception. This was 
West Virginia, which made 70,801 tons in 1879, and 70,338 tons in 
1880. Colorado has just established its first furnace at South 
Pueblo. The States producing the greatest quantity were Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio; New York, New Jersey, Michigan, [Illinois and Mis- 
souri follow next in the order named. 


The New York Pudlic (March 10) gives tables of the New 
York wholesale prices at various dates, of wheat, corn, oats, 
cotton, pork, bacon, cheese, tallow, lard, tobacco, coffee, 
sugar, petroleum, copper, foundry iron and steel, and iron 
rails. These tables justify it in saying: ‘‘The average of 
these and many other quotations for which we have not 
room is not materially different March 1st from that of Jan- 
uary 1st, and is fully twelve per cent. lower than that of the 
first two months of 1880.” 

The generally low scale of the prices of merchandise in 
this country establishes a presumption that the currency is 
not redundant. But, as we observed a month ago, the deci- 
sive proof that our prices are not excessive as compared with 
those of other commercial nations, is the fact that our 
exports are so immensely greater than our imports, and that, 
as a necessary consequence, there is a steady flow homeward 
of American securities hitherto held abroad. With the 
present full activity of our industrial classes, we shall soon 
extinguish the last dollar of our foreign indebtedness, and 
put a final end to the disastrous drain of interest which 
results from the use of borrowed capital. 

The chief of the Bureau of Statistics reports that the total 
value of the exports of domestic breadstuffs, during the 
month of February, 1881, were $13,919,246 as compared with 
$ 14,426,844 during February, 1880. 

During the eight months ending with February, 1881, the 
exports of breadstuffs were of the value of $182,428,826, as 
compared with $ 188,835,659 during the eight months ending 
February, 1880. The falling off is small, and is due rather 
to a decline in prices than to a diminution of quantities. 

The Bureau of Statistics report that the exports of pro- 
visions, tallow and dairy products during February were of 
the value of $14,727,671, as compared with $9,243,383 during 
February, 1880, and that during the four months ending with 
February, they were of the value of $52,168,399, as compared 
with $ 34,196,425 satis the four months ending with Feb- 
ruary, 1880. 

The appearances now are, that during the first quarter of 
1881, the total favorable balance of our foreign trade, includ- 
ing merchandise and bullion, will approximate $ 75,000,000, 
which would leave a large margin for the purchase of our 
securities held abroad. 
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THE PUBLIC FINANCES. 


Reports from Washington (March 12) stated that the 
Secretary of the Treasury estimated that, from that date to 
June 30, the accumulated and accruing surplus revenue would 
enable him to pay for $50,000,000 of bonds, including the 
$ 25,000,000 called by the late Secretary, and interest upon 
which ceases on the 21st of May. On the 12th of March the 
debts redeemable this year were reduced to $ 660,027,200, as 
follows : 

De iscccuceveneese SOAS SIO ccce FICS... ccccces - $463,660,650 


If $50,000,000 more are paid off by the zoth of June, there 
will be left $610,027,200, and it will be unnecessary and in- 
expedient to refund to a greater extent than $ 550,000,000, 
The surplus revenue from June 30 to December 30 will take 
care of the remainder. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has an unexpended authority 
to sell $ 104,000,000 of bonds under the funding act of July 
14, 1870, which authorized a total issue of § 1,500,000,000, 
divided into $200,000,000 of fives on ten years, $ 300,000,000 
of four and a-halfs on fifteen years, and $ 1,000,000,000 of 
fours on thirty years. By a subsequent amendatory act the 
authorized issue of fives was increased to $ 500,000,000, bu 
with a proviso that in no event should the total issue Or 
$ 1,500,000,000 be exceeded. The authority to increase the 
fives to $500,000,0c00 having been actually exercised, it is 
necessary that $ 300,000,000 should be deducted from _ the 
authorized four and a-halfs, or from the authorized fours, or 
in some proportion from both descriptions of bonds; and, 
inasmuch as there is no law prescribing how the reduction 
shall be made, it is necessarily a matter within the discre- 
tion of the Secretary of the Treasury. Of the $ 300,000,000 
of four and a-halfs, $200,000,oc00 have been issued for refund- 
ing purposes, and of the $1,000,000,00c of fours $ 696,000,000 
have been issued for the same purposes. 

On that state of the case the Secretary may now issue 
$ 100,000,000 of four and a-halfs and $4,000,000 of fours, 
or he may issue $104,000,000 of fours, or he may issue 
$ 104,000,000 of bonds in any other proportion of the two 
descriptions, except that he cannot go beyond §$ 100,000,000 
of four and a halfs. 

Without now going into any extended discussion of the 
matter, we have only to express the hope that he will issue 
no bonds at all under the act of July 14, 1870. Public 
opinion is clearly against any bonds running as long as fif- 
teen years, and of course still more strongly against thirty- 
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year bonds. Nor can either class of bonds be issued without 
involving a clear and heavy loss to the Government. Taking 
the most favorable case of a sale of $ 100,000,000 of fifteen- 
year four and a-halfs at a premium of eleven per cent. it 
amounts simply to this, that for $111,000,000 the Govern- 
ment agrees to pay $ 167,500,000, inasmuch as the interest 
promised by the bonds is just as much debt as the principal. 
Individuals may make a profit on borrowed capital, as an 
offset, so far as it will go, to interest payments. But gov- 
ernments make no profits on borrowed capital, and every 
dollar they pay for interest means just so much burden on 
taxpayers. It is far better to pay interest for five years on 
the fives now out, with the right and the power to pay the 
principal at the end of five years, than to sell four and 
a-halfs at eleven per cent premium. In the first case on 
¢$ 100,000,000 we pay $25,000,000 by way of interest. In the 
last case we pay, over and above premium, $56,500,000 by 
way of interest. The difference, which is $31,500,000, is so 
much money absolutely thrown away, so far as the Govern- 
ment is concerned. 

In respect to the funding bill passed by the late Congress, 
the veto of the President states fully the objections to it. 

As to requiring banks, in future deposits of bonds to 
secure circulation, to deposit only those bearing the least 
rate of interest, we do not believe that it is necessary or 
expedient. Whatever bonds they deposit, they take so many 
out of the market, and thereby make room for others, and 
increase the prospect of negotiating such as bear lower rates 
of interest. 

As to the question of leaving to the banks their present 
power to deposit legal tenders at will and take back their 
bonds, it presents great difficulties in the present condition 
of the banking law. It is clearly a hardship to deny to 
them the control of their own property. If they believe that 
there is impending a fall in the market price of their bonds, 
how can the right be fairly denied to them of recovering 
the possession of them, when they are ready to substitute 
as a security for their circulation, an equal amount of law- 
ful money? On the other hand, enormous mischiefs may 
result from the simultaneous exercise of such a power by 
any large number of banks. Of that, we have had a recent 
and very striking proof. We reject as wholly chimerical the 
idea that any number of banks will combine to exercise such a 
power simultaneously for any sinister purpose. Banks are the 
last institutions to be suspected of a purpose to bring on com- 
mercial and financial disturbance, from which they are always 
the greatest sufferers. There was no combination in the recent 
case. What happened was, that the managers of certain 
banks, scattered all over the country, came simultaneously 
to a common conclusion as to what the interests entrusted 
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to their charge required to be done, and nobody can fairly 
Say that the conclusion was such an extraordinary one as to 
compel the suspicion of any sinister intent. But the danger 
is, that other occasions may arise, when, without the 
slightest suspicion of such an intent, a much greater number 
may act together simultaneously and with much worse con- 
sequences than those recently experienced. 

The only solution of the difficulty which occurs to us, is 
to change the banking law, so that any lawful money depos- 
ited to procure the return of bonds, instead of being set 
apart as a special fund for the redemption of the notes of 
the depositing banks, shall be subject to use like any other 
money in the Treasury. In such a case, of course, the 
Government, having used the money for its own purposes, 
will be responsible for the note redemption. With this 
change in the banking law, there can be no sudden lock-up 
of money. Without doubt there are some objections to the 
proposed change, but none of them seem to be so great 
as those which lie against the present system. 

During [Iebruary, the decrease of the net National debt, 
that is to say, of the amount of debt less cash on hand, was 
$ 11,843,155. 

The only change in February in the bonded-interest debt 
was a reduction of $330,400 in the amount of the five-per- 
cent. bonds. About $5,500,000 of the five and six-per-cent. 
bonds were purchased by the Assistant Treasurer of New 
York, just at the end of the month, but for the most part 
not in season for their cancellation on the books in Wash- 
ington. 

During the month, $84,500 of the four-per-cent. refunding 
certificates were converted into four-per-cent. bonds; and 
there was a reduction of $86,o00 in the amount of outstand- 
ing fractional notes. 

During the month the principal of the debt on which 
interest has ceased since maturity, was reduced _ from 
$7,273,285 to $6,598,725. 

During the first eight months of the current fiscal year, 
the reduction of the net debt of the United States’ was 
$62,215,882. At that rate the reduction for the whole 
year will be $93,326,823. 

The metallic reserves of the Treasury were as follows at 
the two dates named: 


February i. March t. 
Gold coin and bullion (less outstanding cer- 
Ee Ee ee $ 148,052,808 .. $ 166,708,852 
Silver dollars (less outstanding certificates ). 13,420,465 . 15,911,663 
PE GEOR cccccccesévecooses \endees 25,490,914. 25,813,058 
ccc bhaaniiess edb aeceeeeoeen 6,704,197 . 5,356, 308 








$ 193,668,384 . $213,789,881 


During the month of January 2,300,000 silver dollars 
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were coined, and the gold coinage was $ 7,262,930, of which 
$ 3,465,330 Was in eagles, and $3,797,000 was in half eagles. 

During the month of February 2,307,000 silver dollars 
were coined, and the gold coinage was $7,214,060, of 
which $4,064,600 was in eagles, and $3,148,400 was in half 
eagles. 

The total number of silver dollars coined to the end of 
February was 82,059,905, of which 66,148,242 were in cir- 
culation, as follows: In the metallic form, $ 29,120,445. In 
the certificate form, $ 37,027,797. 

On the tst of March the number of silver dollars held 
in the Treasury was 52,939,460, but of these, 37,027,797 
were owned by individuals, and were represented by out- 
standing certificates. 









































A STATE BANK CURRENCY. 


A city contemporary, the Commercial Bulletin, argues in favor 
of removing the prohibitory National tax on State-bank circu- 
lating notes, so as to revive the old system of. State-bank 
paper money. In an article printed March 3, it puts its 
advocacy of this scheme upon the ground that taxes, and 
other restrictions imposed by Congress upon the National 
banks, prevent such an increase of their paper issues as is 
demanded by the augmenting population and business of 
the country, and that the remedy is to allow the State banks 
to enter the field as issuers of notes. Its article concludes as 


follows : 

The attitude that Congress has maintained towards the National 
banks ever since the formation of the system in 1864 is clear 
proof that the National system alone cannot be relied upon to 
satisfy the banking requirements of the country; and it is there- 
fore imperative that full freedom should be allowed for the expan- 
sion of banking under State organizations. It may be well enough 
for Congress to provide a National system for all such as choose 
to conduct their business under it: but it has no right to prevent 
others from organizing under the wgis of the States. It is a dis- 
criminatory usurpation of power to permit National banks to issue 
circulating notes and to prohibit State banks from doing it. This 
may have been tolerated as a temporary expedient of war finance: 
but it should not have been continued one month after those neces- 
sities ceased. Were the State banks authorized to issue circulation 
under conditions calculated to insure the constant convertibility of 
their notes, the National banks would then have a way of escape 
from the oppressions to which they are now subject, and Congress 
might be induced to ameliorate the burthens and the restrictions 
it now imposes on the banks organized under its patronage. In this 
view, it is a question well deserving the consideration of the Na- 
tional banks whether they could not afford to acquiesce in the 
repeal of the ten-per-cent. tax that at present prohibits State banks 
from issuing circulation. 
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In an article printed on the next day (March 4), the 
Bulletin put its advocacy of a State-bank currency upon the 
additional grounds, (1) that it would be more expansive than 
a National-bank currency, and (2) that the present system 
must “ere long” come to an end by an extinction of the 
National debt. On these points it said: 


The State systems are more elastic. They do not compel the 
banks to hold useless reserves, with a consequent loss of interest 
upon part of their means. More is left to the judicious discretion 
of the bank and less to the arbitrary restrictions of law; and it is 
natural enough that, when a number of individuals unite their capital 
to do a banking business, they should prefer to avoid, as far as 
possible, extraneous interferences. If Congress could be induced to 
do the justice of repealing the prohibitory tax upon State-bank 
circulation, an important impetus would be given to the replace- 
ment of the National system by the old State methods of banking. 
- . . The National system is, in some important respects, of a 
temporary nature. It was devised to meet a special emergency, 
and in many points is specifically adapted to those transient ends, 
Its circulation is based upon the National debt, which has under- 
gone transmutations greatly to the disadvantage of the banks; 
and the rapid progress towards the extinction of Government bonds 
must ere long take away the basis on which the bank circulation 
now rests. 


Until now, the project of reviving the system of State-bank 
issues, has not been heard of except occasionally at New 
Orleans, and at one or two other isolated points. We do 
not believe that the country will entertain the project for 
one single moment, under any circumstances whatever. The 
“elasticity”’ of wild-cat State-bank systems is something of 
which the United States has had too long and too bitter 
an experience. It is impossible that any paper circulating 
as money will be again tolerated, which is not as National, 
and as uniformly current everywhere, as the coins struck at 
our mints. 

It will be time enough to devise a new basis for National 
banks when the National bonded debt is paid off. It will 
require thirty-two years to accomplish that, at the rate of 
reduction of the last four years. It will never be accom- 
plished at all, unless successful resistance is made to the 
attacks upon every branch of the public revenue, for which 
the occurrence of a surplus revenue has never yet failed to 
be the signal. 

There is no objection to State banks, not endowed with 
the prerogative of issuing circulating notes. Such institutions 
are in existence in great numbers, and perform useful and 
acceptable functions. They are likely to become more numertr- 
ous, and nobody will regret it if that shall happen. But if 
there is anything which ought to be regarded as settled in 
American finance, it is the doctrine that no paper money 
shall exist in this country except under National supervision, 
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and which shall be made everywhere current by such a 
capacity as legal tender as will be sufficient for that pur- 
pose, and at the same time be within constitutional limita- 
tions. That is effectively accomplished under the present 
system, by making the notes of each Nationa! bank a legal 
tender for debts due to any other National bank. It would 
be entirely impracticable to invest State-bank issues with 
such a capacity as legal tender, or with anything equivalent 
to it. 












CANADIAN FINANCES. 


At the close of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1880, the 
total debt of the Dominion of Canada was § 199,125,323, 
bearing an average interest of 3.82 per cent. Thirteen years 
ago, when the present form of government was constituted, 
its total debt was $93,046,051, bearing an average interest of 
5.21. In stating these debts, no deduction is made for cash 
on hand, or for the metallic reserves held for the redémption 
of the government circulating notes. The aggregate of sur- 
plus revenue during the thirteen years since the Dominion 
was constituted, has been four million dollars, and the 
increase of debt is chargeable to new works undertaken. 

The cost of the principal public works 1s in round figures 
as follows: The Welland, St. Lawrence and Lachine canals, 
about $ 31,000,000 ; Grand Trunk Railway, $ 25,600,000 ; about 
$10,000,000 of which is for interest charged many vears ago ; 
railways in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, $13,000,000 ; 
Intercolonial Railway, $25,000,000; Prince Edward Island 
railways, $3,500,000; Pacific railway, $16,500,000; Ottawa 
works, $3,500,000 ; harbors and lighthouses, $ 2,500,000 ; Gov- 
ernment building, Ottawa, $ 4,000,000. 

The accounts between the Dominion Government and the 
different Provinces, show a net balance due from the latter 
of about $13,000,000, but it is probable that some portion 
of this may be remitted upon political and other grounds. 

To the debt as existing June 30, 1880, will be hereafter 
added the $25,000,000 of contribution which the Dominion 
has promised to the syndicate which has undertaken the 
construction of the Canadian Pacific railroad, unless it is 
paid out of future accruing revenues, which may well be 
hoped for. The higher duties at the Custom Houses, under 
the recently adopted “ National Policy,” as it is called, have 
been so perfectly successful in swelling the revenues, that 
no party in Canada is likely ever to reduce them. 

Upon the whole, the Dominion debt, although large, is by 
no means unmanageable. It may be steadily reduced, if 
the Canadians are wise enough to discard the mischievous 
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debt-perpetuating and funding ideas, so popular in England, 
and which England has found it so profitable to itself to 
disseminate among its colonies. As some counterpoise to 
English teachings on this subject, the Canadians have the 
example of the United States, the force of which they feel. 
The Toronto Monetary Times, of January 28, insists “that it 
is desirable to provide more rapidly for the extinction of 
the debt,” and it adds: ‘We would do well to profit by 
the example of our neighbors, who are reaping the advant- 
age of their rapid reduction of their public debt in being 
able to borrow at little over three per cent.” 

For the first seven months (ending January 31) of the 
current fiscal year, the total Canadian revenue was $ 16,444,951, 
being an increase of $4,129,139, or about one-third over the 
corresponding seven months of the last fiscal year. 


PRICES OF GOVERNMENT STOCKS. 


The Toronto (Canada) Monetary Times, in a recent num- 
ber, says: 

“The credit of the United States ought to be better than 
that of England. The States have shown greater aptitude 
than England for paying off public debt; besides, they are 
less likely to be involved in expensive wars. Seeing that 
the English consol is ordinarily maintained nearly at par, 
there ought to be no reason why a United States three per- 
cent. bond should not, in ordinary times, be at par.” 

Without doubt, the greater or less degree of confidence in 
the punctual payment of the interest and principal of the 
stocks of different governments, is a very important element 
in determining their comparative prices. Our Canadian con- 
temporary discusses the subject, however, as if it was the 
only element, and therein it commits a mistake, which 1s a 
great one, although a very common one. _ It overlooks the 
element of the quantity of the bonds of a government rel- 
atively to the capital which is likely to absorb them. 

In the case of the Governments of England and the United 
States, their credit, in the sense of confidence in their ability 
and reliability as respects payment, may be said to be so 
generally recognized as entirely good, that no doubt about 
it enters into the calculation of investors. This is especially 
true of their credit at home, where the great bulk of their 
securities are held. 

In the case of the United States, it would hardly be main- 
tained by anybody that confidence in its ability and deter- 
mination to pay its debts is any greater at home to-day than 
it was on the 1st of November, 1879, since which time con- 
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siderably more than $100,000,000 of its bonds have been 
taken up and canceled, or that it will be any greater than 
it now is, if, within the coming ten years, its total bonded 
debt shall be reduced to the $ 990,000,000 of the four and a 
half and four per cents. 

In looking, therefore, for the real causes of any difference 
there may be to-day in the prices of British and American 
Government securities bearing the same rate of interest, and 
of any difference which may exist between the present prices 
of United States stocks and either their previous prices on 
the rst of November, 1879, or their anticipated prices at 
some future date, we must look for something else than the 
question of mere credit. 

The price of Government stocks, the reliability of which 
is not doubted by investors, depends upon the proportion 
between the quantity on the market and the capital likely 
to be attracted to them, taking all circumstances into account. 
In past times British consols have been salable at better 
prices than American securities, allowances being made for 
differences in the rates of interest, not because British credit 
was any better than American credit, but because there has 
been heretofore more loanable capital in Great Britain, 
desiring an investment in British consols, in proportion to 
the volume of consols in existence, than there has been of 
American or other loanable capital, desiring an investment 
in United States stocks, in proportion to the volume of such 
stocks in existence. But the situation is rapidly changing. 
It is still probably true that there is more capital held by 
Englishmen, which they desire to put into consols, than 
there is of capital held by Americans, which they desire to 
put into United States securities. But the bonded debt of 
Great Britain is more than twice as great as that of the 
United States, and within ten years will be four times as 
great, if we persevere, aS we ought to do, in paying off 
before 1891 everything except the four and a half and four 
per cents. In the meantime, the total loanable capital of 
this country increases at an enormously more rapid rate 
than such capital is increasing in Great Britain, and the 
rate of increase in that portion of loanable capital which 
tends to investment in Government securities is probably 
greater everywhere than the rate of increase in the aggre- 
gate of loanable capital. Thus, even if it be admitted to be 
true that the United States cannot at this present moment 
borrow money quite so cheaply as England can, it may still 
be true that this will be possible three, five or ten years 
hence, and it certainly will be true if we adhere to the 
sound and time-honored American policy, which comes down 
to us from the fathers, and to which the country has thus 
far firmly adhered, of making haste in time of peace to 
reduce and extinguish debts contracted in war. 
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MONETARY AFFAIRS IN EUROPE. 






M. Dechend, the President of the German Imperial Bank, 
estimates the full-tender silver thalers, not yet redeemed 
by the German Government, at 476 million , marks, or 
$ 119,000,000, In a book just published in Berlin by Otto 
Arendt, the amount: is estimated at 498 million marks, or 
$ 124,250,000. In both cases, what are known as ‘the Aus- 
trian thalers,” being 31,100,000 in number, are included. 
Otto Arendt gives the history of these last thalers. They 
were struck at the Austrian mint for the special purpose of 
paying a war indemnity which Prussia exacted as one of 
the fruits of its victory over Austria in the war of 1866, 
Until 1870, the great bulk of them were kept on hand as a 
part of the war fund which it is one of the traditions of 
Prussia to maintain. They were paid out in 1870, for the 
purpose of carrying on the war of 1870 with France. The 
German currency laws of 1871-3, put these Austrian thalers 
on the same footing as to the duty of the German Govern- 
ment to redeem them, as the thalers struck at the Prussian 
mint. 

A London dispatch, of February 26, or what purports to 
be such, published in this city, had the following: 

“The London bankers are said to be unanimously of the 
opinion that it will be impossible to place the new United 
States three-per-cent. loan in Europe. They affirm that if 
this was attempted nearly all the £ 75,000,000 United States 
bonds held in London would be returned to America.” 

On the 29th of January the London Zconomist said, in 
respect to “‘the United States bonds held in Europe :” 

“The amounts of these bonds are variously estimated by 
those qualified to judge. But if we take the lowest estimate 
of £ 10,000,000, it is enough to produce a great effect on the 
exchanges.” 

This ‘lowest estimate of £ 10,000,000” for all Europe, 
may be, and probably was, short of the mark, but not so 
short of it as the estimate of £ 75,000,000 for London alone 
is beyond it. If London has held on to this time to one- 
tenth of £ 75,000,000 of United States bonds against the 
tempting prices which the Secretary of the Treasury has 
been paying for them for a year past, it shows a tenacity 
of holding quite as great as we believe exists there. 

Signor Magliani, the Italian Minister of Finance, in recently 
presenting to the Chambers a bill to terminate the forced 
currency of paper, seized the occasion to make the following 
observations : . 
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“A country which adopts the double standard, sees its 
circulation consist alternately of that. one of the two metals 
which is intrinsically inferior in value to the other. At the 
present moment silver has lost eighteen per cent. relatively 
to the legal ratio fixed by the Latin Union. If we adopt 
the double standard with the unlimited coinage of silver, 
our circulation will soon, by the force of circumstances, be 
composed exclusively of silver. The forced paper currency 
will be replaced by the forced currency of silver.” 

So far as we can see, the Italian Minister’s ideas of a 
resumption in gold are regarded in Paris and London as 
utterly visionary and impracticable. He proposes to borrow 
$ 80,000,000 in gold, but he can nowhere find lenders of such 
an amount of that metal. The London TZtmes (Feb. 15) . 
dismisses his observations upon the existing depreciation of 
silver, with the quiet remark that “the difficulty is not to be 
removed by each nation doing what it can to render gold 
more than ever a dear metal.” The London Zconomist ( Feb. 
Ig) says: 

“Whatever the preference of Italian statesmen may be, it 
would seem improbable that they can plant the foundation 
of their currency successfully on gold only.” 

The Italian official estimates fix the amounts of gold and 
silver coin and bars (including subsidiary silver) now held 
in that country at $85,000,000, of which the Treasury and 
banks hold $20,200,000 in gold and § 20,400,000 in silver. 
The proposal of the Finance Minister is to borrow ¢$ 80,000,000 
in gold and $40,000,000 in silver, and apply these sums in 
reducing the paper currency to §$ 200,000,000, of which 
$ 135,000,000 is to consist of bank notes and $65,000,000 is 
to consist of Government notes. 

Professor Soetbeer estimates the currency of Germany, 
January 1, 1881, at $ 330,000,000 in gold, $243,000,0co0 in sil- 
ver and $72,750,000 in bank notes not covered by specie, dol- 
lar for dollar. In addition there are from twenty-five to thirty 
million dollars in Government notes. As the _ subsidiary 
silver amounted at the date named to $ 106,771,823, Soetbeer 
must assume that the full-tender silver thalers in circula- 
tion amounted to $ 137,771,823, which is higher than the 
average of the estimates of others. 

On the oth of March, a deputation of the Liverpool In- 
corporated Chamber of Commerce held a conference with 
Lord Hartington, Secretary of State for India, and presented 
a memorial urging the Government to appoint commis- 
sioners to represent England, and especially India at the 
monetary conference. 

The London Telegraph says: 

“Lord Hartington pointed out that there was some diffi- 
culty owing to the terms in which the invitation of France 
and the United States was couched. As originally worded 
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it seemed to commit the Government accepting it to the 
adoption of bi-metallism, and an admission that the mainte- 
nance of a gold standard is impolitic. The Government 
could not participate in any conference which assumed their 
willingness to abandon the gold standard. Negotiations have 
consequently taken place with a view to modifying the 
invitation in order to permit England to accept it consist- 
ently with these reserves. India and England would will- 
ingly adopt any safe and prudent measure which might help 
to rehabilitate the value of silver.” 

In the German Parliament, on the roth of March, the 
Secretary of the Treasury made a number of bemuddled 
and incomprehensible explanations as to the intentions of 
Bismarck in respect to the Paris conference and _ bi-metal- 
lism. We shall know what Bismarck intends, when we see 
what his action is, and not earlier than that. 

The Paris correspondent (Feb. 3) of the London £cono- 
mist, Says: 

“The purchases of rente through the Receivers-General 
in the departments in 1880, amounted in capital to a sum 
of 365,703,894 francs, and the sales to 252,429,797 francs. 
The balance of purchases over sales amounted to 113,274,096 
francs. This continual drain of stock from the Paris mar- 
ket to the hands of investors in the provinces is the chief 
cause of the firmness in the price of rente.” 

On the 8th of March, the terms of a new issue of three- 
per-cent. rentes .to be offered to public subscription March 
17, were Officially announced. The minimum price was fixed 
at eighty-three and a quarter per cent., and the amount at 
1,030,000,000 francs, or about $ 200,000,000. This new issue 
had been expected for some time. It was needed to reduce 
the immense mass of short, floating obligations, which the 
French Government has been putting on the market to 
raise means for the great system of public works inaugu- 
rated about two years ago. 

Beaulien, of the Z’ Zconomiste Francaise, maintains the reputa- 
tion for statistical audacity, which he acquired five years 
ago, by estimating the silver currency of France at 1,200 
million francs, less than half of the real quantity. He now 
declares in his journal of February 19, that he should suffer 
no inquietude if the annual production of gold in the world 
should fall to $40,000,000, inasmuch as he estimates the 
world’s annual waste and loss of gold coins at only $ 10,000,000 
or $12,000,000, and the world’s annual consumption in plate 
and the arts at only $20,000,000. This last consumption in 
the United States aloné is estimated by Judge Burchard, of 
the Mint, at $10,000,0co annually. 

The London Zimes, of Feb. 14, says: 

“The ordinary gold consumption of England and other 
gold-using countries, amounts ordinarily to about £ 12,000,000 
( $ 60,000,000 ).” 
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The London TZimes says that there is no such revival of 
trade as to cause any perceptible increase in the offer of 
commercial bills for discount, and that the demand for money 
comes chiefly from the Stock Exchange, and fluctuates accord- 
ing to the requirements of that class of dealers. General 
prices all over Europe are low and rather tending to a 
decline. M. de Laveleye, writing in the Moniteur des [ntéréts 
Matériels, of March 6, observes that “ prices remain low and 
very little remunerative, although there has been a marked 
revival of industrial activity.” What is justly feared, in Eu- 
rope and in England, is that this industrial activity must 
again subside unless prices rise, and especially if they fall 
still further. In particular, the iron industry of Great 
Britain is regarded as being in a very precarious and dan- 
gerous position. The revival of prices in the latter part of 
1879 led to a large increase of production, which has con- 
tinued, notwithstanding the subsequent decline in prices, and 
stocks tend to accumulate. The London 7Zzmes adopts the 
theory that the general cause of the stagnation in business 
is “the paucity of gold,’ and maintains that the situation 
would have been worse if. the Bank of France had not so 
freely furnished gold to the general markets. The TZzmes 
believes, in which we do not concur, that the Bank of France 
will change its policy in that particular. We agree with it, 
however, that such a change, if it occurs, would bring on 
“a monetary convulsion in Europe,” and, we may add, in 
America also. 





TRADE WITHIN THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


Some months ago the Canadian Board of Trade adopted 
resolutions looking to a conference of delegates from the 
different portions of the British Empire “to devise means 
for uniting them in their commercial relations more closely 
to each other and the mother country.” 

It is reported that favorable responses have been received 
from some of the British West India islancas, and the expect- 
ation is expressed in some quarters that the proposed 
conference may be held during the present year, and per- 
haps during the coming summer. 

Sir A. T. Galt, who has been acting as a sort of pleni- 
potentiary representative of the Canadian interests in London, 
has sketched in general terms, but nevertheless with sufficient 
intelligibility, the class of ideas prevailing in Canada upon 
this subject, and which were at the bottom of the present 
movement. No man understands them better, or will have 
more influence in moulding the final shape which they will 
be likely to take. 
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It is a great mistake to suppose that there is the least 
element of what is called free trade, in any part of these 
Canadian ideas. They all look to the overthrow of free 
trade, as between the British empire and the outside world, 
and to free interchange within that empire. In other words, 
they contemplate the adoption of substantially the system of 
the United States, which is that of perfect freedom of in- 
ternal exchanges, but of restrictions in the shape of duties 
upon all exchanges with foreigners. 

Sir A. T. Galt suggests to the British public through the 
British press, that the Canadian market for British goods is 
worth paying for, and that England can well afford to pay 
for it by reviving the old form of differential duties in favor 
of the colonies. Specifically, he suggests that Canadian 
wheat should have the advantage of a free admission, while 
foreign wheat should pay some duty. In view of the claimed 
capacity of Manitoba to produce wheat in unlimited abund- 
ance and at a cost lower than anywhere else in the world, 
he claims that England could obtain its bread as cheaply 
under the proposed system as under the present system. 
He has not as yet suggested the renewal of the discrimin- 
ation in favor of Canadian against Baltic timber, which was 
repealed about thirty years ago, but he can do that at any 
time in the progress of the negotiations, if England is 
disposed to negotiate at all on the subject. It is altogether 
certain that in no event will Canada abandon its recently 
adopted “ National Policy,” and again admit British goods 
with merely nominal duties, unless it can be compensated 
by some preferential advantages in supplying England with 
the products of either its agriculture or its forests. 

When we get at the communications which have _ been 
passing between Canada and the British West Indies, we 
shall doubtless find that this same principle of guid pro quo 
in trade has been insisted upon. For any advantage which 
Canada may have offered to the importation of British West 
India sugar or rum, some corresponding advantage for Can- 
adian timber or breadstuffs over foreign timber or breadstuffs 
will be found to have been claimed from the islands. 

Whether anything will come of these new ideas, and if 
so, how soon, remains to be seen; but at all events their 
tendency is not at all in the direction of free trade. If they 
could be realized, it is very doubtful if it would not be more 
for the advantage of England than of Canada. Experience 
has shown that in an internatignal exchange of raw 
products for manufactures, it is the manufacturing side 
which grows rich the fastest, while the other side often 
grows absolutely poor. What England would reaily like is to 
be the manufacturer, merchant and banker for the whole 
world. It is not to blame for desiring precisely that, but the 
prospect that other nations will be persuaded to agree to it, 
is not an improving one. 
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USAGES OF THE STOCK MARKET. 


The New York Court of Appeals has just rendered a decision 
upon a question long regarded in this country as open and 
important: whether persons unconnected with the _ stock 
market, and unconversant with its peculiar modes of dealing 
are, when they give orders to buy or sell, through brokers, 
subject to the usages and customs by which brokers are 
wont to deal as between themselves. The case mentioned 
arose out of the course of dealing of Tumbridge, a Wall- 
Street stock broker whose advertisements and methods have 
attracted considerable comment. It appeared by the testi- 
mony on the trial that, during 1877, circulars were widely 
distributed, signed Tumbridge & Co., and describing various 
methods of speculating in stocks, with alluring accounts of 
the profits likely to be realized. One of these circulars 
reached a Miss Harris, living at a distance from the city. 
It recommended the purchase of ‘straddle contracts” as 
the safest form of speculating. As every one who has read 
or heard about Wall-Street methods understands, a “ strad- 
dle” is a contract by which an operator engages with a 
speculative customer that he will, during a specified time, 
either sell or buy as the customer may elect, shares of a 
specified stock, at a price named. For this privilege of 
electing to buy or sell, the customer pays a round sum down. 
The theory is, that if the stock mentioned in the contract 
falls, the customer can make a corresponding profit by virtue 
of the right to sell at the old and higher price; if it rises 
he will likewise make a profit by virtue of his right to buy 
at that price. If it neither rises nor falls the operator pockets 
the bonus, which, at the beginning, was paid for the priv- 
ilege. The circulars of Tumbridge & Co. contained an 
explicit guaranty ‘‘that, in a stock we select, the fluctuations 
will aggregate at least eight per cent. on a sixty-day con- 
tract, costing $400; and, in case this does not occur, we 
will guarantee no loss except commission.” Miss Harris was 
willing to make a venture of the kind described, and she 
sent to Tumbridge & Co., in a letter pointedly referring to 
and relying on the guaranty, $425 to be invested for her. 
They answered, apprising her that they had purchased for 
her account a straddle contract on Lake Shore and Michigan 
Southern railroad stock. Miss Harris thereupon awaited the 
expected rise or fall, either of which was to bring her a 
profit against her $425 expended. 

The stock did rise somewhat more than ten per cent. ; 
and according to the Harris understanding of the engage- 
ment, she should have received a remittance of about $700 
net profit. Instead of this the broker sent her word that just 
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after buying the straddle he had sold one hundred shares 
short against it; and that, on account of this, the specu- 
lation had resulted disastrously, leaving her indebted to him 
$9. Detailed explanation of just what was meant by this 
new and unexpected dealing, and how it would operate, is 
not necessary, for the decision did not turn on the question 
whether the course taken was a wise one. Tumbridge claimed 
that he had acted in accordance with acustom among brokers 
to use a straddle in such way; but did not pretend that 
Miss Harris had any personal knowledge of such custom or 
had ever given any consent. Miss Harris did not dispute 
the custom, nor that the step taken might have been judicious 
and fair if done with the customer’s knowledge, but took 
the simple position that Tumbridge could not, upon any pre- 
text of usage of brokers, unknown to her, depart from the 
contract indicated by the letters. On this ground she sued 
to recover damages for the mismanagement of her specu- 
lation. 

The Court of Appeals, as well as the court below, has 
decided in favor of the claim. It is held that Tumbridge 
could not, under any usage or custom not known to Miss 
Harris, or with respect to which she had not contracted, 
make the short sale on her account; this being a departure 
from the written engagement. His only right, as her agent, 
was to exercise the option or privilege in her behalf, as she 
might direct, or, if left to his judgment, as might appear 
prudent. He had no right, in any event, to involve plaintiff 
in another and distinct speculation. It was his duty, under 
the circumstances, to have closed the straddle contract by 
exercising the option at the most favorable time. For his 
failure to do so Miss Harris was awarded judgment for the 
profit which, under a proper performance of the broker’s 
engagement, she would have made.* 

This question—whether outsiders, who give orders in the 
stock markets, do so at the risk of all the mysterious usages 
of the brokers—is one of wide-spread importance in financial 
circles ; for, no doubt a very large portion of the current 
volume of business is composed of purchases and _ sales on 
behalf of persons who are not habitual dealers. The ques- 
tion seems not to have been heretofore presented in American 
courts so distinctly and simply as in this case, though our 
judges have, in several decisions, shown themselves very 
ready to protect the customer where the usage set up against 
him was seen to be unreasonable or contrary to law. In a 
case presented in the New York Supérior Court, in 1879, an 
outsider employed a firm of brokers to buy shares for him 
for the purpose of speculation, on the engagement or under- 
standing that they should “carry” the stock for him for 
awhile, upon a “margin.” Before long, as the stock seemed 


* Harris v. Tumbridge, 11 Week. Dig. 333; also 8 Abb, N, Cas. 291. 
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to be falling, the brokers sent word to the customer for 
additional margin. Not receiving it, they sold the shares for 
their own protection; and did so without giving him any 
notice. They sent him an account sales, bringing him in 
debt to them about § 1,600, and for this balance they brought 
suit. The court decided against them, saying that, in law, a 
broker holds shares bought on margin in pledge, and the 
customer is entitled to notice of the time and place of any 
sale made for his default. A sale made without such notice— 
unless notice has been explicitly waived—is a conversion of 
property belonging to the customer.” 

Stock dealings in Boston have given rise, in past years, to 
two cases of this sort. In one of theset a trustee of some 
shares pledged them to secure a private advance or debt, 
and in violation of his trust. The pledgee made no inquiry 
as to the authority of the trustee to pledge the stock. Ina 
lawsuit afterward brought, in which his right to hold the 
shares was contested, he maintained that under the customs 
of the Boston stock market it was not necessary for him to 
make any such inquiry. And he offered to show that it was 
a matter of common usage for certificates of stock to be 
issued in the name of some other person than the owner 
as trustee, when in fact there was not any trust; also that 
certificates of stock issued to a designated person as trustee 
were constantly bought and sold in the Boston market, by 
a simple indorsement of the certificate, made by the person 
named as the holder, and without the purchaser’s making 
inquiry as to his authority to make the transfer, or his 
purpose in making it. But the court refused to consider 
such evidence, saying that the insertion, in a stock certificate 
of the word “trustee,” after the name of the holder, is legal 
notice to any one to whom the shares may be offered that 
there is a trust; and no one can disregard such a notice on 
the plea of a usage among brokers to employ the word in 
a fictitious manner. In a subsequent case t the broker was 
employed to buy stock “at buyer’s option within sixty days.’” 
Now there was, at this time, a general use among. stock- 
brokers in Boston, well known among them, though not 
generally known to strangers, that in filling orders for stock 
deliverable at buyer’s option within a specified period, the 
broker might buy the stock for cash or on a shorter time 
than that ordered, and in his own name, without disclosing 
the name of the principal, and might “turn” the same as 
it was called—that is, might carry it until the maturity of 
the contract ; and might charge a brokerage in addition to 
the usual commission for buying, and as compensation for 
the risk of carrying. In the case narrated, the broker bought 
the shares on a thirty-days’ option, and, in his account with 


* Gruman v. Smith, 44 N. Y. Superior Ct. 389. 
+ Shaw v. Spencer, 100 Mass. 382. 
t Day v. Holmes, 103 Mass. 306. 
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his customer, claimed brokerage for carrying them for the 
other thirty days. But the court refused to recognize the 
usage, saying that it was contrary to common sense and 
good morals; for it assumed to authorize the broker to 
speculate for his own benefit in executing an order, instead 
of obeying his instructions and acting disinterestedly toward 
his principal. 

The story of a Pennsylvania case, involving New York 
usages, is as follows: The holders of a large parcel of stock 
in a Western railroad, employed Markoe & Brother, who were 
brokers in Philadelphia, to make sale of them. ‘These brokers 
desired to offer them in New York, and for this purpose 
they entrusted the shares to Wister, another Philadelphia 
broker, who was the agent in that city of a New York firm. 
He sent them to his principals in New York to be sold, and 
they sold them and collected the money. But before they 
had remitted it and closed the account, Wister failed, owing 
the New York firm a considerable sum on account of other 
business. The New Yorkers then claimed to retain the 
amount of Wister’s debt to them out of the proceeds of the 
shares. They alleged that it was a custom among stock- 
brokers when dealing with stockbrokers in other cities, to 
embrace all transactions between the two firms in one account, 
and to remit or draw for the general balance. Their counsel 
cited several English decisions (to be mentioned below), as 
showing that whoever deals through brokers is bound to 
make himself acquainted with brokers’ usages, and argued 
that the New York firm had nothing to do with the original 
owners of the shares, but had the right to treat them as the 
property of the agent from whom they received them, and 
to hold them as security for whatever was due from him to 
them. But the court said that such a custom could be sus- 
tained in law only so far as it applied to shares owned by 
the broker sending them for sale. It could not extend to 
shares entrusted to him by another person. “If,” said Wi:- 
LIAMS, J., “‘there is a custom among stockbrokers, when 
dealing with others, to appropriate money belonging to the 
principal to the payment of his broker’s indebtedness, the 
sooner it is abolished the better. A custom so iniquitous can 
never obtain the force or sanction of law.’’* 

In a Nevada case+ decided last year a broker sued his 
customer for a balance of account which included a large 
charge for “telegrams.” The customer said he had expected 
to pay cost of any telegrams needful in executing his order, 
but the charge made was exorbitant. Broker said it was 
“the custom of brokers” to embrace in one message all the 
directions needed to be given in behalf of all the customers 
whose business was active at the moment, and to charge 


* Evans v. Waln, 71 Pa. 
+ Marye v. Strouse, § Fed, dscns, 483. 
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each customer seventy-five cents—the rate for ten words— 
which is what his message must have cost if sent separately, 
though perhaps two or three times as much as its share of a 
long message combining many directions. The judge said 
that a broker cannot sustain charges for nominal disburse- 
ments not actually made, by pretext of a custom, unless he 
can prove the custom to have existed so long and become 
so notorious that his employer must be supposed to have 
known about it when he gave his order. 

These decisions show that the tendency of opinion in 
American courts is adverse to holding a person dealing 
through brokers chargeable with knowledge of the uses of 
the Exchange. It will be easily understood that the prin- 
ciple is limited to strangers to the Exchange. The principle 
is sound and of general application that whoever becomes a 
member of an association, such as a_ brokers’ board, accepts 
its laws and usages, so far as they are consistent with the law 
of the land and public policy. Whether he had _ specific 
knowledge of them before joining or not, makes no great 
difference ; he must learn them or take the risk. And there 
is little doubt that a person who, though not a_ stockbroker 
by vocation, were shown to be conversant with the usage in 
question, would be considered bound by it. The course of 
decisions in English courts has been that a person who 
employs a broker is supposed to give him authority to act 
as other brokers do, whether he is acquainted with the rules 
by which brokers are governed or not makes no difference. 
The undertaking is, that the broker may buy or sell accord- 
ing to the usages of the Exchange, except such as may be 
unreasonable or illegal. A series of cases running from 1839 
to 1875 sustain this view and illustrate various applications 
of it. In a leading case in which the principle was asserted, 
a customer sold, through brokers on the Stock Exchange, ten 
shares of stock in the bank of Overend, Gurney & Co. On 
the day for delivering, the purchasing broker gave up to the 
selling brokers the name of one Goss as the real purchaser. 
A rule of the Stock Exchange limited a certain period for 
the seller of stock to make objection to the buyer; no 
objection was made within such time, and the stock was 
accordingly transferred to Goss. But the transfer was not 
registered, and when Overend, Gurney & Co. not long after- 
ward failed, the original owner was compelled to pay calls 
upon the shares. He then found that Goss was insolvent, 
and that he had been a mere “‘ man of straw” in the trans- 
action, the purchase having really been made on account of 
Sprye. But all the brokers on both sides had been ignorant 
of this arrangement ; they had supposed Goss to be the real 
buyer. The original owner sued the stock jobber to whom 
the shares had been sold, and who had given the name of 
Goss as buyer, to recover from him the amount of the calls. 
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The stock jobber’s defence was, that according to the rule 
of the Exchange above mentioned, the member of the Ex- 
change who makes a purchase is not personally liable in 
such a case, if he gives the name of an ultimate purchaser, 
and objection to the sufficiency of such purchaser is not 
made within a certain time; and this he claimed he had 
done. The court sustained this defence, deciding, in sub- 
Stance, that even an outsider, who employs a member of the 
Stock Exchange to deal for him, impliedly authorizes the 
contract to be made according to the rules and customs of 
the Stock Exchange, and is bound by such rules and cus- 
toms, whether he can be shown to have been cognizant of 
them or not.* 

Not long afterward, a case was presented in which the 
outsider had directed his brokers to buy various stocks, 
July 15th being designated as the day for settling. On July 
13th he requested the brokers to carry the stock until July 
29th, and they consented to do so, giving him, however, a 
Statement of account which showed him to be liable to them 
for a balance of about £1,700. Some days before July 2zoth, 
the brokers were in the Stock Exchange declared defaulters, 
and their accounts were closed as of July 18th. This led to 
a statement of account showing the customer chargeable 
with differences amounting to upwards of £6,000. For this 
balance suit was brought in behalf of the: brokers, and the 
lower court (the Court of Exchequer) held that the cus- 
tomer was bound to pay, on the ground that the usages of 
the Stock Exchange—and particularly the rule that all the 
transactions of a defaulting member may be wound up by 
Official assignees, at the prices current on the day before the 
day of his being declared a defaulter—are imported and 
incorporated into all contracts made by any of the public 
for the purpose or sale of shares through the medium of 
brokers or jobbers who are members of the Exchange, and 
are themselves bound by the usages. The court above (the 
Exchequer Chamber) said that the general rule was a sound 
one, and that for any loss incurred by a broker by reason 
of his having dealt according to Exchange rules which are 
not unreasonable, and without any fault of his, he is entitled 
to be indemnified by his principal. But they said that the 
rule ought not to be extended to consequences of an insolv- 
ency of the broker, brought upon him by want of means to 
meet other and independent obligations, and not ascribable 
to his having entered into the contracts made by him on 
behalf of his principal. In this case, they said, there was no 
failure on the part of the customer to perform any part of 
his agreement; there was no indication that the brokers’ in- 
solvency was occasioned by their having entered into con- 
tracts in behalf of the customer; on the contrary, they 


* Maxted v. Paine, L. R.6 Ex, 132. 
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would, apparently, have become insolvent at precisely the 
time when they did, if they had never been employed by 
the customer. There was, therefore, no justice in holding 
them liable for the differences shown upon the forced set- 
tlement of July 18th.* 





THE CREDIT INSTITUTIONS OF ITALY. 
BY DUDLEY P. BAILEY. 


Some recent documents of the Italian Government furnish 
interesting information in regard to the credit institutions of 
Italy which, being of later date, may fitly supplement the 
information contained in the BANKER’s MaGazine for Sep- 
tember last. There are in Italy six classes of credit institu- 
tions ; the banks of emission, the societies of credit and pop- 
ular banks, the societies and institutions of agricultural 
credit, the institutions of credit foncier, the ordinary Savings 
banks, and the postal Savings banks. The postal Savings 
banks are the most recent of these, having been instituted in 
1875. The number of institutions or offices however, is very 
much in excess of all other institutions which receive savings 
deposits, being 3,259, December 31, 1879, against 221 institu- 
tions of credit and popular banks, and 358 ordinary Savings 
banks. The deposits too increase in geometrical proportion, 
and were, on December 31, 1879, 25,603,050 lire, against 
11,138,759 lire in 1878. The Postal Savings banks appear to 
reach a class of savings not previously utilized. The average 
deposit is much smaller than in the other institutions, being 
only 108 lire to each account, against 710 lire in the ordinary 
Savings banks, and ggo lire in the societies of credit and 
popular banks. With only three per cent. of the aggregate 
savings deposits of the kingdom the postal Savings banks 
have eighteen per cent. of the depositors. 

The banks of emission were noticed at length in the former 
article. Nearly all the other credit institutions, except the 
ordinary Savings banks, are of comparatively recent origin, 
only two originating prior to 1856. By far the greater 
number of these societies have come into existence within 
the past twelve years. Up to 1865, according to a writer in 
the Journal des Economistes, joint-stock banks were few in 
Italy. Outside of the National bank, the Italian Credit 


* Duncan v. Hill, L. R.6 Ex. 255. Other English decisions in agen of . general view 


that the customer is one by brokers’ usages are Sutton v. Tatham, 37 Eng. C. L. 25; 
Mitchell v. rome: _15 pon & W. 308; Bailiffe v. Butterworth, 17 L. J. Ex. 78; Bayley 
. Wilkins, 18 L. J. C. P. Coles v. Bristowe, L. R. 4 Ch. App. 3; Hodgkinson vy, ‘Kelly, 37 
.Ch, 83 See a Wariropp v. Solomon, S$ Com. B. 345; Grissell v. Bristowe, L. R. 4 
» 36. They are collated, with several of those mentioned in the text, in chapter 2 of 
Bet on the Law relating to Stocks, &c.; a very convenient manual of the modern decisions 
of courts of both countries on dealings in public securities, Phila.: Rees, Welsh & Co., 1881 
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Mobilier, and some few establishments of credit at Milan, 
Genoa, and Turin, there existed only societies of little 
importance and without appreciable influence upon the gen- 
eral movement of affairs. The era of political agitation and 
development from 1865 to 1870, was not favorable to new 
undertakings of this character. Still, between 1865 and Sep- 
tember, 1870, fifty-seven societies of credit were formed, with 
an aggregate capital of 36,000,000 lire. All the important 
commercial. towns, Genoa, Turin, Milan, Florence, Naples 
and Venice, took part in this movement. QOn the 2oth of 
September Rome became the capital of Italy, and with this 
realization of the National aspirations, the political unrest 
subsided, and the active forces of the nation were applied to 
economic development. The year which followed unification 
was signalized by the formation of fifteen banks, with a 
united capital of 100,000,000 lire. This was, however, only 
the prelude of greater activity to follow. From September, 
1871 to September, 1872, no less than seventy-six new socie- 
ties were authorized, allowing a capital of 450,000,0c0 lire. 
Among these societies were the Italo-Germanic and Austro- 
Italian, each with a capital of 50,000,coo. Though less rapid 
since that date the progress has been steady, except in 1874, 
when there was decline in the number of popular banks and 
societies of credit, from 169 to 118. 

The popular banks are co-operative, agricultural and com- 
mercial, their function being especially to intervene in the 
small operations of commerce. They receive savings deposits 
and make advances to individuals or communes, upon mort- 
gage guaranty. The variety of their operations renders real 
service to the community, and assures good profits. It is 
this which explains the favor enjoyed by these institutions. 
Their capital is generally small, there being only twelve with 
an authorized capital of 1,000,000 lire ($200,00c ) each. The 
largest institution of the kind is the Mutual Popular Bank, 
of Milan, founded in 1865, and having a paid-up capital, 
August 31, 1880, of 7,729,291 lire, or nearly $1,500,000. There 
were at that date 137 popular banks, with an authorized cap- 
ital of 41,066,810 lire, of which, 40,230,340 lire were sub- 
scribed, and 38,988,092 lire paid in. The accounts current 
and savings deposits at interest were 191,933,866 lire, and 
they held bills of exchange to the amount of 124,523,119 lire, 
with accounts current due them amounting to 31,824,985 lire. 
The rates of interest charged upon advances, bills of exchange, 
and other securities, varied between four and ten per cent, 
the rates paid on accounts current between two and six per 
cent., and on savings deposits between 2.75 and six per cent. 

The societies of ordinary credit receive savings deposits 
and accounts current, deal in bills of exchange, make 
advances upon titles and merchandise, speculate in the funds, 
receive special deposits of valuables, and emit loan obliga- 
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tions. Two of these institutions have each an authorized 
capital of 50,000,000 lire, of which the most important, the 
General Society of Italian Credit Mobilier, at Florence, found- 
ed in 1863, has a paid-up capital of 40,000,000 lire; the 
other the Societa Generale Immobiliare at Rome, founded in 
1862, having only 5,000,000 lire paid in. Two other insti- 
tutions, the Bank of Turin and the General Bank at Rome, 
both founded in 1871, have an authorized capital of 
25,000,000 lire each, one-half paid in. There were on the 
31st of August, 1880, forty-nine societies of credit, which 
had an authorized capital of 1,000,000 lire each. There 
were, August 31, 1880, 105 of these institutions, with an 
authorized capital of 319,881,814 lire, of which 285,064,164 
lire were subscribed, and 179,385,303 lire paid in. Their 
accounts current and _ savings deposits amounted to 
443,077,597 lire. The amount of their bills of exchange was 
204,497,407 lire, and accounts current due them 125,707,944 
lire. The rates of interest charged varied between 4.5 and 
nine per cent., and the rates paid between 1.5 and 6.12 on 
accounts current, and 2.5 and 5.5 on savings deposits. 
The 242 popular banks and societies of credit had a combined 
capital of 360,948,624 lire authorized, of which 325,294,504 lire 
were subscribed and 218,373,395 paid in. Their combined 
savings deposits and accounts current on interest were 
635,011,463 lire, their bills of exchange held 329,020,626 lire, 
and sums due them on account current 157,532,930 lire. 

Another important item in the transactions of these institu- 
tions is the receiving of special deposits of valuables for 
safe keeping. The aggregate of such deposits August 31, 
1880, was 420,136,823 lire. These figures give some idea of 
the operations carried on by these institutions as regards their 
magnitude, if not their variety. 

The institutions of agricultural credit are only thirteen in 
number, all instituted during or since 1870. They have 
never flourished, although the law of June 21, 1869, under 
which they are constituted, gave them special privileges, 
especially that of issuing agrarian bonds. They discount 
bills. of exchange, make advances upon bonds of credits 
foncier, also upon agricultural products placed in the gen- 
eral and private warehouses. They open accounts current 
with reimbursement at fixed dates or on demand, pay taxes 
and cash rents for account of the proprietors, receive deposits 
which are exempt from sequestration or seizure. The nomi- 
nal capital of these institutions August 31, 1880, was 
11,750,000 lire, of which 11,687,700 lire were subscribed, and 
8,456,075 lire paid in, against 4,516,708 lire of paid-up capi- 
tal in 1872. 

The amount of agrarian bonds in circulation, mostly in 
denominations of thirty and fifty lire ($6 and $10), was 
13,427,370 lire, against 4,039,020 in 1872. The accounts cur- 
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rent, of which only a very small part were on demand, were 
16,358,182 lire, The notes and bills of exchange were 
28,032,304 lire, and sums due them on account current 
3,706,338 lire. The rates of interest charged varied from 
five to seven per cent., and the rates paid on accounts cur- 
rent from 1.5 to five per cent. 

There are eight institutions in Italy authorized to conduct 
operations of credit foncier. These are the Bank of Naples, 
Bank of Sicily, the Savings Bank of Bologna, the Savings 
Bank of Cagliari, the Savings Bank of Milan, Banco di 
Santo Spirito at Rome, Monte dei Paschi at Siena, and 
Opera Pia di S. Paolo at Turin. Several of these institu- 
tions are partly engaged in other branches of banking, and 
only make credit-foncier operations one branch of their 
business. This class of operations began to be undertaken 
in 1866. In respect to the magnitude of its transactions in 
this direction the Bank ot Naples takes the lead, reporting 
76,361,093 lire for the principal of its mortgage loans, and 
76,004,000 lire of their own obligations in circulation. Next 
comes the Savings Bank of Milan, with 67,626,135 lire for the 
principal of its mortgage loans, and 69,359,000 lire of its own 
obligations in circulation. All these institutions combined 
report 232,683,089 lire as the principal, and 5,369,903 lire as 
the interest due on their mortgage loans. The vast increase 
in these loans appears from a comparison of their present 
amount with the amount, September 30, 1872, when it was 
65,143,861 lire, showing an _ increase in eight years of 
167,539,228 lire, or about 258 per cent. These institutions 
had in circulation, August 31, 1880, 468,356 obligations, 
amounting to 234,178,000 lire, an average of 500 lire to each 
obligation. Of these obligations, 190,504,000 were payable,to 
bearer, and 43,674,000 to a person by name. These institu- 
tions make advances not less than $ 200 or over $ 100,000, to 
land owners on mortgage of their properties up to fiftv per 
cent. of their value. The banks give the borrowers mortgage 
debentures, charging five per cent. interest and one per cent. 
sinking fund per annum. The greater part of the mortgages 
are in amounts too small for these institutions. The debent- 
ers are sometimes so depreciated in the market that the 
interest paid on the amount actually realized by the bor- 
rower reaches as much as eight per cent. 

In no country, it is said, is the property more burdened 
with mortgages than in Italy. Every proprietor borrows 
often without measure, at heavy interest, and on conditions 
which, far from ameliorating his condition, provoke his 
destruction and consummates his ruin. The kingdom is 
mortgaged to about half its value, the mortgages amounting 
to $2,600,000,000 on a valuation of $6,000,000,000, and this 
at enormous interest, varying from nine per cent. in Pied- 
mont to sixteen in Naples, and twenty-four in the island 
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of Sardinia. But some of these mortgages are actually pay- 
ing thirty per cent. per annum. Three-fourths of the mort- 
gages are on rural property, seventy per cent. of them 
being for a less sum than $200 each. The amount of 
mortgages has increased upwards of fifty per cent. since 
1862, when they stood at $1,700,000,000. The land tax is 
excessive, especially in the towns where the communal tax 
is increased by local wants, and is added to the Government 
tax. Of sixty-nine provinces, forty- nine have debts amount- 
ing to $18,014,000 in 1877, against $11,280,000 in 1873; out of 
8,326 communes, 8,297 had debts amounting in 1877 to 
$741,5 10,000 against $ 109,026,000 owed by 3,415 communes in 
1873. By far the greatest part of this debt was contracted 
by urban communes or towns of over 6,000 inhabitants. In 
1873, 253 urban communes owed $93,439,000. In 1877, 262 
owed $ 123,403,500. Florence owed in 1877, $29,904,000, or 
$176.33 per capita, and is substantially bankrupt; Naples, 
$21,271,000, or $47.34 per capita; Milan, $12,641,000, or 
$48.43 per capita; Genoa, $8,363,0co, or $51.41 per capita ; 
and Rome, $7,538,000, or $32.03 per capita. In 1878, the 
revenues of the communes were $ 17,554,000, and their expend- 
itures $17,574,000. The revenues of the provinces were 
$17,554,000, and their expenditures $17,304,0co. By adding 
together the revenues of the State, the provinces, and the 
communes, it appears that the total burden of taxation in 
Italy amounted to $ 371,000,000 in 1878, or about $13.25 per 
capita. These are the figures given by Mr. Eugene 
Schuyler, Consul-General at Rome, in the last volume on 
Commercial Relations. 

This heavy burden of indebtedness will greatly increase 
the hardships attending resumption as the debtors will have 
to pay in hard money where they borrowed only depriciated 
paper. 

The Savings banks proper are the oldest of the institutions 
of credit, unless it be the banks of emission. They were 
first introduced at Venice in 1822. One of the oldest and 
largest of these institutions is the Savings Bank of Milan, 
founded in 1823. The ordinary Savings banks of Italy exercise 
functions more varied than with us. They are institutions of 
mixed credit, holding at once the character of mortgage 
banks, banks of commerce, and deposit banks. They are 
independent and autonomous. Their deposits are employed 
in loans and advances to agricultural, commercial and man- 
ufacturing industry. The growth of these institutions from 
1825 to 1860, was as follows: 


No. of In- No. of In- 

stitutions. Deposits. stitutions. Deposits. 
825 . 13 . ~ 2,691,182 lee. - 45 . 7 . 28,603,co2 lire. 
1830, 17 , 4,864,201 os so . 8&6 ‘ 40,030,598 a 
1835. 2% . 9,005,721 »# - 55 - 99 . 94,398,697 4 


140 . 33. ~=«©. «18,953,057 aa 1860 . 126 . 157,205,040 
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The following table shows the annual progress of all the 
three classes of institutions which receive savings deposits 
for the eleven years 1869-79: The columns indicate respect- 
ively: 1, the number of institutions; 2, the number of pass- 
books; 3, the amount of deposits : 








Totals of the Savings 












































3 : Institutions of Credi || Ordinary Savings 
” Postal Savings banks. and Popular banks. | banks. institutions. 
% —__—______. 
S No. | Books. Deposits.|| No Books. | Deposits. | No| Books. Deposits. \| No.| Books. | Deposits, 
— | || — | ——— |- —— || — | |; —____— | | —— | —__—_' —_____ 
Lire. Lire. | | | Lire. | Lire, 
1869) —| — | -—— || 77; 7,457| 2,391,514|| — 512,853 297;092,925]| — | 520,310 299,484,439 
1870} — — | —_ 96 11,916, 4,485,228)|249 571,217 348,121,099]; 345) 583,133 352,606,327 
1871} — | — | —— |l111) 18,933] 10,193,877||272/616,189 397,544,652|| 383) 635,122 407,738,529 
3872) — — | —— |}"37\ 27,703) 18,845,974 |283 676,237 446,513,350|| 420, 703,940 465,359,324 
1873) — — | —— |\169 40,836) 25,933,778||/297 680,116 450,077,323|| 466) 720,952 476,011,101 
1874, —| — | —— |/118 62,395] 55,765,654) |310|705,189 467,119,807|| 428) 767,584 522,885,461 
1875, — — | —— |\136, 775953) 723749735 |326|769,257 527,201,383]; 462, 846,310 599,576,118 
1876/1,989 57,449 2,413,899|/152 93,420, 86,766,730] | 351 833,700 §52,754,482||2,492, 984,629 641,935,111 
1877| 3,090 114,294 6,463,955||183 120,638) 119,£°49,644|| 354 $80,022 574,054,820] |3,627 1,114,954 700,068,419 
1878 3,194 156,737 11,138,759 |215 146,145) 154,322,468 | 357 886,947 602,183,264] !3,766 1,189,829 767,644,491 
1879 3,259 238,240 251603,050) 221 158,740 1571433,282) 358 925,466 656,813,487 '3,838 1,322,446 839,349,819 
i | ! | ' 








The following table shows in one view the growth of the 
kingdom in regard to the increase in the savings deposits, 
foreign commerce, paper money, discount operations of the 
six banks of emission, and prices of the National securities. 
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| | dire. | lire. | lire. | lire. | fire. | cent. | cent, cent 
1861 | 21,777:334 | — | | comm | ae — — | 72.04, — 
1262 | 21,929,170 — | 830.03 577-47 — — — | 70.50 , 70.78 
1863 | 22,104,789 188.41 902.18 633.86 | — — — | 71.87 | 72.04 
1864 | 22,291,180 | 200.03 | 983.78 573-46 | — — — | 67.58 | 67.65 
1865 | 22,483,620 | 224.94 | 965.17 558.28 | 1,013.3 | — | 65.44 65.19 
1866 | 22,703,195 | 224.71 $70.05 617.69 | 612.45 950.3 | 7.81 | 50.91 | 55-4! 
1867 25,372,780 237-69 885.91 739-97 837.03 1,000.0 7-37 | 49-83 53-45 
1868 | 25,495,972 | 276-55 | 896.57 787.10 903.70 1,090-r | 9.82 | 51.70 | 55-62 
1869 | 25,734,274 | 299-48 | 936.52 791-59 go2.05 1,268.2 | 3.094 | 55+59 | 57-22 
1870 | 25,912,600 | 352-61 «895.72 756.28 995-35 1,582.9 | 4-50 | 54 32 | 7-35 
187t | 26,801,154 | 407-74 963.70 1,085.46 1,263.58 1,536-7 | 5-35 | 58.85 | 62-53 
1872 | 26,994,338 | 465-36 6,186.61 1,167.20 1,430.53 1,898.2 | 8.66 | 68.36 | 73-75 
1873 | 27,165,553 | 476-01 | 1,286.65 1,133.16 1,523.17 2,265.2 | 14.21 | 63.08 , 71-35 
1874 | 27,289,958 | 522.88 1,304.99 985.46 1,582.12 2,124.0 | £2.25 | 65-55 , 73-19 
1875 27,482,174 | 599 58 1,215.31 1,033.68 | 1,607.42 2,104.3 | 8 27.| 71-81 | 77-66 
1876 | 27,769,475 | 641-93 | 1,327.22 1,216.84 1,641.85 1,813.4 | 8.47 | 71-92 | 77-38 
1877 | 28,010,695 | 700.07. 15156.26 956.19 1,629.75 1,833.9 | 9-63 | 70-74 | 75-9? 
1878 | 28,209,620 | 767.64 | 15070.64 1,045.30 | 1.678.99 1,761.7. | 9.42 | 74-02 73-34 
1879 | 28,409,000 | 839-85 1,261.65 , 1,106.92 1,744-10 2,112.2 | 11.19 | 78.99 | 85-94 





The total special foreign commerce amounted in_ these 
nineteen years to 37,060,370,0c0 lire, equal to $ 7,152,600,000. 


* Oct. 31. The issue on account of the government has remained uniform at 940,000,000 
lire since 1875. 
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The excess of imports for the same period amounted to 
3,267,250,000 lire, equal to $ 630,579,000. If the accumula- 
tions of interest on the excess of imports from year to year 
be added they will bring the total up to about $1,000,000,000, 
which may be taken as a rough estimate of the foreign debt 
of the kingdom. This is about half the National debt. If 
the sum required to pay the annual interest on this debt be 
estimated at $50,000,000, it will constitute an important 
element to be considered in determining the feasibility of 
maintaining specie payments. Notwithstanding the heavy 
burden of debt estimated at twenty-five per cent. of the 
National capital and of taxation estimated at thirty-five per 
cent. of the income of the people, the kingdom makes steady 
though slow progress in the accumulation of wealth. This 
is shown not only by the growth of the foreign trade, 
when a series of years is taken together, but by the steady 
increase in the savings deposits. 








FOREIGN IDEAS OF AMERICAN LAW AND 
FINANCE. 


People in this country certainly have the idea, whether they 
are justified in having it or not, that the importance of the 
United States must induce political and economical writers 
in Europe to -keep themselves tolerably well informed as to 
what is going on here in respect to matters having an inter- 
national interest. We are vain enough to suppose that it is, 
for example, of some consequence to the world what the 
condition of American law as to finance and currency may 
be, and especially of some consequence to such a city as 
London, whose banking and commercial relations encompass 
the globe. But we infer from an elaborate article in the 
London LZconomist of February 5, that writers there pick up 
their information about the United States as loosely and 
indifferently as they would pick up information about Tunis 
or Siam. In the article referred to, out of a multitude of 
statements, it is only a small fraction which have any reason- 
able approximation to accuracy, and many of them shoot as 
wide of the mark as the West is from the East. 

The Economist says that the Government notes are “ con- 
vertible on demand into gold;” that since January 1, 1879, 
the Treasury keeps a “gold reserve” to ensure this converti- 
bility ; that these notes were “formerly greenbacks”’ but are 
“now called legal tenders ;”’ that because they are “ equiva- 
lent to gold” they are now “held by the banks as the chief 
part of their cash reserves;” that the Act of Congress of 
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February 28, 1878, created ‘‘standard or trade silver dollars 
of 412% grains;” that these dollars “are in the market 
worth considerably less than the gold dollars;” that ‘“ there- 
fore they rapidly accumulate in the vaults at Washington, so 
much so, indeed, that the present stock is over sixteen mil- 
lions sterling” ($80,000,000); that ‘on the other hand, the 
quantity of small (token) silver coins is exceedingly insuffi- 
cient, and keeps alive the small fractional ( greenback ) notes, 
in use before 1879 ;”’ that by the Act of February 28, 1878, 
“the issue of small silver coins was limited to ten millions 
sterling ;” that the object of this limitation was “to keep 
open the widest field for the absorption of the monthly 
coinage” of the 41234-grain silver dollars; that the Secretary 
of the Treasury has the discretion of “‘ permitting portions of 
the Sub-Treasury coin to be held or deposited at interest in 
selected banks;” and that “during the two years since Jan- 
uary, 1, 1879, there has been added about twelve millions of 
persons to the population of the remote West and South.” 

The Zconomist winds up with the following note of alarm: 
‘‘But the important consideration for ourselves is, that 1881-2 
are as likely to be years of extensive Western settlement and 
enterprise as 1879-80; and that to the fifty-seven millions 
sterling (of which fifty are in gold ), already gone principally 
to these regions during the last two years, it is certain that 
some amount of gold approaching fifty millions, native and 
foreign, is pretty certain to be absorbed in the same quarters 
in 1881-2.” 

Without doubt, an absorption of £100,000,000 or $ 500,000,000 
in gold by “the remote West and South” in the four years 
ending with 1882, would be an “important consideration ” 
for Englishmen, and so it would be for a good many others. 
It would drain off the last dollar of what the Zconomist calls 
the “gold reserve” of the United States Treasury, and leave 
the banks onthe Atlantic with no other metal than silver. 
Our remote interior shows a good capacity to absorb money, 
and we are glad of it, because it is a proof of thrift and 
prosperity ; but this absorptive capacity has not yet reached 
a point which threatens the financial stability of the Gov- 
ernment at Washington, or of our seaboard States. 

The question was formerly asked whether anybody in 
England ever read an American book. The question might 
now be asked whether anybody in England ever reads 
American laws, or American official documents of any kind. 
If reading of the latter kind was at all common there, it 
would seem to be hardly possible that such accounts of our 
currency system, as we have copied above, could be printed 
in London and vouched for as presenting “the facts in 
detail,” “and in a full and authentic form.” 





VALUE OF CITY AND SUBURBAN LANDS, 


VALUE OF CITY AND SUBURBAN LANDS. 


Speculators in American city and suburban real estate natu- 
rally like to know the current valuations of similar property 
in Europe. Anything like an accurate comparison is, of 
course, not possible, without a knowledge, which is possessed 
by few persons, of the peculiar circumstances of the locali- 
ties which are compared. But general ideas may be obtained 
which will be of some interest. 

We published about a year ago, an account of the prices 
of land in Paris at different periods, commencing in 1825, 
and brought down to a recent date. 

The London 7?mes in January had among its advertise- 
ments one of a Berlin Land Company, of which the follow- 
ing is the material portion: 


Die Berliner Grundbesitz-actien-Gesellschaft (The Berlin Freehold Land 
Company) is a company incorporated to acquire landed property in Berlin, and 
to develop the same by laying out streets and preparing building sites. 

In order to pay off the balance of purchase money for several tracts of free- 
hold building lands, the company executes a first mortgage upon 347,349 square 
meters, or thereabouts, of their property (equal to about eighty-six English 
acres ), valued, after making allowance for streets and public squares, etc., at 
about 14,840,000 marks, or £742,000, and situate between the Schédnhauser 
Allée and the Prenzlauer Allée, in the City of Berlin, and within about ten 
minutes’ drive of the commercial center of the city, wherein are the Bourse or 
Public Exchange, and Berlin Mansion-house ( Rathhaiis). 

The lands which are the object of the present mortgage have been recently 
inspected and valued by Mr. Metzing, Master Mason to the Berlin Corporation 
and Sworn Expert to the Courts, a copy of whose certified valuation is annexed 
to the prospectus ; the total estimated present value of the property, valued at 
from £ 2 2s. to £ 2 13s. per square meter, or £ 30 to £ 37 10s. per square 
rod (taking the average value per square meter ) amounts to about £ 742,000. 

* * % x x x * * * * 

As will be seen by the certified valuation referred to, the present estimated 
value of the company’s lands is justified by a comparison with the selling 
prices realized for land in the City of Berlin, which vary from £1 Is, to £ 3 
3s. per square meter, or £15 to £45 per square rod, in the suburbs, up to 
4 42 per square meter, or £ 600 per square rod, in the best parts of the city. 

* * * * * * *“ * * * 

A new and important street is now in course of construction by the Munici- 
pality of Berlin, named the Kaiser Wilhelm Strasse, being a continuation of the 
well-known boulevard Unter den Linden, and leading direct to the company’s 
property. It may be fairly anticipated that the new and direct communication 
thereby obtained with* the most valuable part of the town, where the square 
meter of land is reported to be valued at £ 42 per square meter, or £ 600 per 
square rod, must most favorably influence the company’s business and rapidly 
increase the value of their property. 

The tramways in the Schonhauser Allée and Greifswalder Strasse are within 
three to five minutes’ walk of the company’s property, while a new tramway, 
right through the same, is in contemplation. 

* « % * * * * * * * 

Bondholders have the option of taking up land at the rate of £ 2 2s. per 
square meter. 
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Unless Jand companies in Berlin differ from such com- 
panies elsewhere, we may safely enough assume that their 
accounts have a couleur de rose aspect, and are to be taken 
with some grains of allowance. In this case, the distance of 
the advertised property from the ‘commercial center of the 
city’’ is given, not in miles, kilometers, or rods, but by the 
time, “ten minutes,” within which the distance can be driven 
over. Any tolerably careful reader will understand that a 
distance described in that way depends essentially upon the 
animal which is driven and who drives him. A more defi- 
nite statement is, that the land is “within three to five 
minutes’ walk” of certain “tramways,” which is the English 
designation of street railroads. 

A square meter contains about 104 square feet, so that 


the company’s valuation of its land, at a range of £2 2s. 


to £ 2 135. per square meter, is equivalent to a valuation 
per square foot ranging from ninety-three to 119 cents. 

So far as this advertisement undertakes to give the value 
of property in Berlin, of which it is not the owner, the 
statements made in it may be taken without any special 
suspicion. As will be seen, it gives the value of land “in 
the best parts of the city” at £42 per square meter, 
which is equivalent to $18.55 per square foot. 

Berlin, as the capital of the new German Empire, has very 
much enlarged its former dimensions. Its population was 
700,000 in 1870, and is now computed at 1,100,000, although 
it has felt very severely the depression in business and prices 
since 1873. 

In comparing the selling prices of real estate in European 
and American cities, account must be taken of the difference 
between the rates of interest prevailing here and _ there, 
although this difference is much less marked than it formerly 
was. Ten years ago, a property yielding $1,000 of net 
annual income in London would have been salable at a 
price twice as great as a property in New York yielding the 
same net income. We see no evidence that there is to-day 
any difference of that kind, in a comparison of Berlin with 
either Philadelphia, New York, or Boston. Capital is accu- 
mulating in America much more rapidly than in Europe, and 
it is a common opinion that the time is not distant when the 
rate of interest will be in many of our cities as low as even 
in London. If it turns out to be so, the effect upon the 
selling prices of city property in this country is too obvious 
to require any comment. Selling prices may rise, even if 
ground rents fall, provided the*current rates of interest fall 
more than rents. 

















HOW MONEY MEASURES VALUES. 


[ CONTRIBUTED. | 
HOW MONEY MEASURES VALUES. 


Whenever the use of a common medium of exchange, 
which is the primary idea of money, has superseded barter, 
the exchange in the market of services, commodities, and 
property of all kinds, for money, is termed @ sale, and the 
amount of money received in return is called she price of 
whatever is sold. The market value of things is thus nat- 
urally and ordinarily stated in terms of money, and hence 
comes the familiar phrase that money is the measure of 
values. But nothing really happens in any case of the use 
of money, except that a certain quantity of a given com- 
modity is voluntarily exchanged for a given quantity of 
money. In such a transaction the money does truly measure 
the value of the commodity, but only in the same sense that 
the commodity measures the value of the money. 

From the fact that the market value of things is com- 
monly expressed in terms of money, that is to say, by stat- 
ing how much money they can be sold for, the most ordi- 
nary and convenient way in which we are accustomed to ap- 
prehend the value of commodities, relatively to each other, is 
to compare their respective prices. When wheat is one dol- 
lar per bushel and corn half a dollar per bushel on the same 
day and in the same market, the relative value of the two 
grains is generally stated by giving their respective prices, 
rather than by saying that wheat is worth twice as much as 
corn, measure for measure. Some writers say that this 
brings everything to a common denominator, which is 
money, and that sufficiently well describes it. 

Money, as a measure of the value of other things, is fre- 
quently likened to the yard stick which measures the length 
of a piece of cloth. There is no particular fault to be found 
with that illustration. In any case of illustrating one thing 
by another somewhat analogous thing, it is sufficient that 
there should be leading points of resemblance, and the illus- 
tration is not necessarily to be condemned because there 
are some points of diversity. 

The measuring of a piece of cloth with a yard stick is 
done by placing the stick against the cloth. The opera- 
tion makes no change in the ownership of either the cloth 
or the stick, and the length of the piece of cloth which is 
ascertained by the operation is not merely its length on the 
day when, or at the place in which the operation is _per- 
formed, but will be its length on any subsequent day, or 
at any place where the same operation may be repeated. 


51 
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In measuring the value of a commodity by selling it, or 
buying it, there is a change of ownership of both the com- 
modity and the purchase money. The market value in 
money of the commodity, and at the same time the 
market value in that particular commodity of the money, is 
ascertained by the transaction, but only for the day and at 
the place where it occurs, and not for all days and places. 
The operation of measuring the money value of a com- 
modity, or in other words, of ascertaining the price of a com- 
modity, is an exchange in the market of the commodity for 
money, and that necessarily shows how much money is the 
market equivalent for the commodity. All this seems too 
plain to require any iteration or amplification, but like every- 
thing else relating to money, it has been confused by the 
endless misconceptions and jugglings with language, of 
writers upon such subjects. 

Some writers of really considerable merit have fallen into 
the error of supposing that the fact that money must have 
a value equivalent to that of the commodity for which it 
will exchange, and the fact that money has the function of 
measuring the value of things, are two facts, when they are 
only two expressions of one and the same fact. Money can 
measure things in no other way than by being exchanged 
for them in the market, upon the basis of an equivalency 
which is determined between buyers and sellers, from whose 
concurring judgment upon the question of equivalency there 
is no possibility of an appeal to any other tribunal. 

Thus, Chevalier (Fall of Gold, section 2, chapter 1) says 
of money: 

It serves in exchanges as a common measure of value, because it 
is with it that, in transactions, all other commodities are compared. 
But it is not merely a measure; it figures in exchanges in another 
capacity, that of a material recompense or equivalent. The twenty 
JSrancs with which a ectolitre of wheat can ordinarily be bought, and 
which are also at the present moment the price of a hectolitre of 
common wine in many departments, give the measure of the value 
of the wheat and wine, as compared with other commodities of 
which the price is known; but they do more, they serve, at the 
moment of the transaction, and in the market where it takes place, 
as an equivalent for the hectolitre of wheat or the hectolitre of wine. 
Money is not a sign, and it is no more true to say that the twenty 
francs are the signs of the hectolitre of wheat or the hectolztre of 
wine, than it would be to pretend that the 4ectolétre of wheat or 
wine is the sign of the twenty francs. The definition of the word 
money which I have given, namely, that it is at once a measure 
and an equivalent, is that which is acknowledged by all modern 
authorities. 


The same idea, that two separate and independent condi- 
tions are imposed upon money, by the requirement that it 
shall be “at once a measure and an equivalent,” is distinctly 
found, although less broadly stated, in the following defini- 
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tion of money given in Lord Liverpool’s letter to the King 
(1805) on the coinage: 

The money or coin of a country is the standard measure by 
which the value of all things bought and sold is regulated and 
ascertained; and is itself, at the same time, the value or equivalent 
for which goods are exchanged, and in which contracts are gener- 
ally made payable. 


As exchanges in the market, between money and commodi- 
ties, are the voluntary acts of rational beings, the things 
exchanged must have the same market value, determined, as 
all market values are, by supply and demand, and by what 
has been described as “the chaffering between buyers and 
sellers.” There is nothing mysterious about the use of 
money in the market, or which differs in any essential prin- 
ciple from the exchange of one commodity for another. In 
both cases, there is an interchange of two things between 
two parties, on terms agreed to by both, and not until each 
of them has, in some way satisfactory and convincing to 
himself, arrived at the conclusion that he cannot at the same 
time and place obtain better terms. The buyer gives the 
least amount of money which will command the commodity 
which he wants, while on the other hand the seller does not 
part with the commodity until he receives the largest obtain- 
able price. It is in this way that the value of each is com- 
pared with that of the other, and may be expressed in terms 
of the other, and in respect to the commodity always is 
expressed in terms of the other. This measuring of a com- 
modity by money is a measuring of their respective values, 
so much money for such a quantity of the commodity, and 
the equation is determined by the infallible test of the 
market. If there is anything which it would seem to be 
impossible to mystify by sublety and metaphysics, it is 
value in exchange, which is merely a market fact, which all 
men may readily know, either by going into the market 
themselves, or by obtaining the market quotations. In the 
sense of any sound economical discussion, the popular saying 
that “anything is worth what it will bring,’ embodies all 
the possible wisdom on the subject, and it is equally true 
é converso that money is always worth at any given time and 
place whatever can then and there be purchased with it. 

Many writers confuse themselves by a distinction of money 
into two kinds, a value money and a non-value money. It 
will not be possible for anything without value to be money, 
until it is possible to find markets in which men congregate 
for the purpose of making a gratuitous distribution of their 
commodities. No such markets will ever be found, because, 
from the nature of things, they can never exist. Whatever 
ls accepted as money in the market is, by the mere fact of 
such acceptance, conclusively proved to possess value at the 
time and place, since men carry their commodities to market 
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for the purpose of selling them and not for the purpose of 
giving them away. Money can measure commodities in no 
other way than by being exchanged for them, and it must 
therefore possess value, inasmuch as men will not part with 
one value without receiving another in return. 

Those who distinguish between a value money and a non- 
value money, must certainly attach to the term value some 
meaning which is not recognized in economical discussions, 
but it is not always easy to understand precisely what this 
added or varied meaning is. At some times they say that 
the value which money must have, in order to be a value 
money, is a “real” value, and at other times they say that 
it is an “intrinsic” value, and at still other times they say 
that it is a “commercial” value, in the sense of a value 
recognized in international trade. It is apparent that they 
mean by “real” and “intrinsic” value, in some cases, the 
value of the material of which money is made, and in 
other cases the possession of qualities practically and sub- 
stantially useful in other employments than as money. But 
whatever they may intend by these phrases, or by any simi- 
lar phrases, they give to the term va/ue a meaning which it 
does not possess as it is used in economical discussions. The 
value of anything in exchange, is the value which it will 
actually command in the market at the time and place of the 
exchange. Value in exchange means precisely that, and 
nothing more. The value of a thing is not what it ought to 
command in the market, but what it does command as a 
matter of fact. Articles may and do have value in the 
market which are not merely destitute of any really useful 
quality, but which are positively hurtful and mischievous to 
mankind. Articles may have value, when the material of 
which they are made is worthless from abundance, or other 
cause ; and they may have value in some markets and at some 
times when they possess none in other markets and at other 
times. What is true in these respects as to commodities, is 
equally true as to services, which often possess a market 
value, when they possess no real or intrinsic value, and even 
when they are degrading to those who: perform them, and 
demoralizing or physically injurious to those for whom they 
are performed. Theological, medical, literary, and other 
mountebanks, whom most men of sense would take consider- 
able pains to avoid, do nevertheless often obtain high degrees 
of remuneration for the tricks of their respective avocations. 
The vendors of no commodity, and of no species of service, 
however useless or injurious, or even vile, are excluded from 
the benefit of the rule that everything is worth what it 
will bring. 

There is nothing new under the sun, and the disputations 
about the nature of money which are carried on to-day, 
are the same which are known to have been carried on as 
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far back as we have any account of the reasonings and 
discussions of mankind. In what purports to be a dialogue 
of Socrates, we find him referring to the leather money of 
Carthage, the iron money of Sparta, and the pebble money 
of Ethiopia, and explaining to his hearers that such money, 
although without value in other places, would, like gold and 
silver, command everything in the places where it was cur- 
rent, and therefore possessed in those places a value which 
was of the same nature as that of gold and silver. 

The “commercial”’ value of any species of money, in the 
sense Of its value in foreign countries, may or may not have 
an indirect effect upon its value in a home market; but 
after all, it is the actual value of such money in the home 
market, as determined by all the various causes which con- 
trol value, which either does or ought to influence buyers 
and sellers in that market. The price of wheat in New York 
on any given day is determined by the stock on hand, the 
current receipts, the anticipated crops, and many other cir- 
cumstances of which the demand of exporters is one, but 
it is the actual price, however controlled, which a purchaser 
must pay. It is the same with money. Its value in New 
York on any given day is what it will then’buy in that 
market, although among the circumstances which determine 
how much it will buy, may be its purchasing power else- 
where. 

It is sometimes said of money that, in addition to its 
being a measure of the value of any commodity for which it 
is exchanged, it has another distinct and independent func- 
tion as a seale of valuation, in the case of a transaction of 
mutual buying and selling between two parties, when there 
is no transfer of money from either party to the other. 
This is the vain refinement of making distinctions where 
there is no difference. There can be no market ascertain- 
ment of the money value of a commodity, except by the 
concurring agreement of a seller to accept a certain price, 
and of a buyer to pay it. Such an agreement is in no wise 
affected by an additionai agreement, which is often made, that 
the payment of the price may be deferred and remain a 
debt charge for a certain time. Nor is it affected by an 
express agreement or a tacit understanding that the seller 
willin turn purchase an equal amount from the buyer. Nor 
is it affected by the circumstance, if it actually occurs, that 
the seller does on the spot purchase an equal amount 
from the buyer. There can be no item of debt or credit in 
a mutual account of that kind, which does not arise out of 
a complete sale. In respect to every item of it, money has 
performed its office of measuring the value of the commodity, 
by being accepted in exchange for it, in precisely the same 
way in which it would have performed that office, if there 
had been only one single act of buying and selling between 
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the parties. In transactions involving mutual sales and pur- 
chases, it never enters into the conception of the parties 
themselves, that they are making any unaccustomed use of 
money as a scale of valuation. They conceive themselves to 
be engaged in nothing except the familiar acts of buying 
and selling, and their conception of the case is exactly the 
right one. . 

Money is frequently said to be “the standard of value,” 
which is not incorrect, provided nothing more is intended 
by it, or understood by it, than that money is a measure of 
the value of commodities and of services at the time and 
place of its exchange for them. But oftentimes the phrase 
“standard of value” is intended to mean, or is accepted 
as meaning, that money is something which never varies, and 
that when there is a fluctuation of general prices, the change 
of value is always in the things sold, and never in the money 
for which they are sold. John Locke, two centuries ago, 
described that error as common in his time, although, as he 
Said : 

If you increase or lessen the quantity of money current in traffic 
in any place, then the alteration of value is in the money. 

Money being looked upon as the standing measure of other com- 
modities, men consider and speak of it still as if it were a standing 
measure, although when it has varied its quantity it is plain it is 
not. 


A bushel or other measure, with the capacity of a pre- 
scribed number of cubic inches, will always hold the same 
quantity of wheat, but there never yet has been found any 
unit of money, pound sterling, dollar, franc or rupee, whether 
made of gold, silver or paper, which will always buy the 
Same quantity of wheat. The change is sometimes in the 
conditions surrounding the supply and consumption of the 
wheat, sometimes in the money and sometimes in _ both. 
Money is not a “standing measure” like a bushel, but it is 
a measure by being the accepted medium of exchange for 
which everything is sold, and which, in turn, will buy any- 
thing which is for sale, so that the market values of every- 
thing at any given time and place are expressed in terms 
of money—that is to say, by their prices. But prices are 
fixed only by actual exchanges, and only for the time and 
place where such exchanges are made. There can be no 
other intelligible idea of the value of a medium of exchange 
than its purchasing power, as determined and expressed by 
the general range of prices, which is. subject to constant and 
sometimes very great fluctuations. OBSERVER. 
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THE GERMAN LAW OF BILLS OF EXCHANGE. 


By condensation of a semi-official abstract of the German 
law on bills of exchange, drawn up recently by Mr. Crowe, 
Consul-General at Dusseldorf, pursuant to directions from 
Lord Granville, we are enabled to present a _ trustworthy 
general statement of the existing law on the subject.* 

The German law is at the present time substantially the 
same as that which was enacted by the Parliament of the 
North German Confederation, on June 5, 1869, and was ex- 
tended to the German Empire April 16, 1871, and to Alsace- 
Lorraine June 19, 1872. 

PARTIES. 


Any person capable of contracting generally may be a 
party to a bill of exchange, and becomes liable with all his 
property, but there is no imprisonment for the debt. If two 
or more unite in drawing one bill, each is liable for the 
whole, irrespective of partnership, marriage, etc., between 
them. If one of a number of drawers of a biJl is a person 
incapable of contracting, his incapacity does not affect the 
obligation of others. 

FORM AND REQUISITES. 


Every bill of exchange must contain appropriate words to 
show that it is intended as a_ bill—‘‘wechsel” is the cus- 
tomary word in bills drawn in the German language. It 
must also express: 1. A definite sum to be paid; 2. The name 
of a payee; 3. A time of payment ( but such expressions as 
“at sight,” “so many days after sight,” or “after date,” are 
allowable) ; 4. A place where payment is to be made (unless 
payment at the residence of the drawee is intended, in which 
case naming that implies that it is to be there paid ) : 5. 
The name of the drawee; 6. A date (that is, the place and 
day of the month and year where the bill is made); and, 
7. The subscription by the drawer. In general, if either of 
these essentials is wanting, the writing has not the peculiar 
privileges and obligations of a bill of exchange. But one 
may draw a bill to his own order, or may, at one place, 
draw a bill upon himself making it payable at another. 
There are special rules for any variance in the statement of 
the sum; thus, if it is expressed in letters and again in 
figures, and these differ, the letters are preferred. 

There must also be a delivery of the om, to render it 
obligatory. 

INDORSEMENT. 

Transfer by indorsement is freely allowed ; and, generally, 

indorsement with delivery transfers all rights ‘to the indorsee, 


*The abstract mentioned is published in the London Bankers’ Magazine, for January, 1881. 
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including the right to indorse further. There may be an 
indorsement even to drawer or acceptor, not, however, with 
effect to enable him to sue an indorser. And, by writing on 
the face of the bill, when made, such words as “not to 
order,” a drawer may prevent indorsement, and a holder of 


_a bill thus restricted, who obtained it directly from the 


indorsee, has no claim against him. The general effect of 
indorsement is that the indorser is liable to each subse- 
quent holder for acceptance and payment. A distinction is, 
however, recognized as to time of indorsement, in that when 
it takes place after the expiration of the time of grace 
antecedent to protest, the indorsee acquires the rights in- 
herent in the bill as against the drawee and as against 
those who indorsed the bill after the expiration of the grace; 
but if the bill was protested before indorsement, the indorsee 
acquires only the rights of his indorser against the acceptor, 
the drawer, and those who indorsed up to the moment of 
protest. And an indorser is not liable as such if he adds to 
his indorsement the words “without guaranty,” or “ obligo,” 
which correspond to ‘‘ without recourse.”’ 

Indorsement may be made for the purpose of collection 
only ; for this the usual form is to qualify it by the phrase 
‘pro incasso”’ or “in procura.”’ An indorsement which, by any 
such words, indicates that only an agency is intended, does 
not transfer the ownership, but empowers the indorsee to re- 
ceive the proceeds, or (if payment is withheld) to make 
protest, give notice to prior indorsers and bring suit. 


ACCEPTANCE, 


Presentment of a bill for acceptance is necessary only when 
the instrument is payable at or after sight. The consequence 
of neglecting this presentment within two years after the bill 
was drawn, is losing all claim to recover from indorsers and 
drawer. Mere possession entitles the holder to present for 
acceptance and to protest for refusal. An agreement, even, 
that a bill shall not be presented at once is invalid, except 
in the case of a bill payable at a fair or market; as to such 
the understanding is, that the bill will be presented at the 
time legally customary in the fair or market. 

If acceptance of a bill at or after sight is refused or cannot 
be obtained, the holder must make protest, and the time 
reserved for payment “after sight” runs from the day of 
protest. The consequence of neglecting to protest is the 
loss of the right to recover from dyawer or indorser. 

Acceptance must be in writing and on the bill; and when 
once made it cannot be withdrawn. It may be for part 
only of the sum. It may be accompanied by other restric- 
tions, in which case the acceptor is liable to the extent of 
his acceptance only, and for all matters beyond that the 
bill is treated as if acceptance had been refused—that is to 
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say, the holder failing to obtain full acceptance must pre- 
sent the bill to the drawer at maturity for payment, and, if 
the bill should be dishonored at this presentment, protest 
it. If the place of payment designated in the bill differs 
from the residence of the drawee, the latter, on accepting, 
should note this on the bill, or, if he does not, he assumes 
to pay at the place designated. " 


SURETY, 


Peculiar rules exist by which indorsers and drawers may 
be required, on receipt of a protest for non-acceptance, to 
give surety (or to deposit-money ) that the bill (or, in case 
of a partial acceptance, the portion which was not accepted ) 
shall be paid at maturity. This surety is liable, not only 
to the holder demanding, but to subsequent indorsers. He 
is discharged whenever complete acceptance of the bill has 


been obtained, or when a year from the maturity of the bill . 


has elapsed without suit brought against the demandant 
of the security, or when payment has been made, or when- 
ever the bill has lost force as such. And security may be 
claimed upon even an accepted bill, under certain circum- 
stances of bankruptcy or insolvency of the acceptor. 


PAYMENT. 


Grace, upon payment, is not allowed. There are precise 
rules for determining the day on which the money becomes 
payable under various forms of bills. Thus if payment is 
called for in the middle of the month, the 15th day is the 


day for payment; if the beginning or ending of a month, © 


then the first or last day. A bill at sight is payable on 
presentment. In respect to bills payable after sight or after 
date, if the time is expressed in days, it is reckoned by 
excluding the day on which the bill was presented or was 
drawn, respectively; if in weeks, months, etc., the bill ma- 
tures on the day of the week or month corresponding in 
name or number with that of the draft or presentment ; 
or if, in the case of time expressed by months, there are 
not in the month in which the bill matures, days enough 
to meet this rule, then maturity occurs on the last day of 
that month. A bill drawn payable at a fair or market is 
payable on the day prescribed by the special law of the 
fair or market in question, or if there should be none, on 
the day before it closes. 

Surrender of the bill, receipted, is obligatory on the holder 
when the debtor pays the whole amount. If the latter offers 
part payment, the holder cannot refuse it, but he is not 
bound to surrender the bill, the debtor can only claim that 
the payment made should be noted on the bill and a receipt 
acknowledged on a ccpy of it.. 

If the holder does not claim payment at maturity, the law 
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allows the acceptor, after the lapse of time allowed fora 
protest for non-payment, to deposit the amount for the 
holder, and at his risk and cost. 


RECOVERY FOR NON-PAYMENT. 


Presentment for payment, at maturity, and protest for non- 
payment, whtch may be made on the day of maturity or on 
the first or second day afterwards, are, in general, essential 
as a basis of recovery against drawer or indorser, but are 
not necessary as against an acceptor. But bills payable at a 
particular domicil must be so presented, and protest for non- 
payment made against drawers, indorsers and acceptors alike. 
Presentment to acceptor, and protest are, however, privileges 
of drawer and indorser, and may be remitted, as for instance, 
by request, but a request not to protest a bill, while it is a 
remission of the obligation to protest, does not excuse from 
making a demand. 

The holder of a bill protested for non-payment is bound, 
within two days after protest, to give information in writing 
or mail a notice of non-payment to his immediate prior 
indorser. Each prior party must, within the same space of 
time, reckoned from the day of his receiving the information, 
notify the party next above him. A holder or indorsee who 
neglects this duty becomes liable to compensate prior parties, 
or those whom he has passed over, for any loss resulting 
to them from his neglect, and loses, as against them, all 
claim to interest and costs, being entitled to claim only the 
amount of the bill. The holder of a bill protested for non- 
payment may sue one or more of prior parties without losing 
his claim against others—he is not bound to follow the order 
of the indorsements. 

The claims of a holder who protests a bill for non-pay- 
ment, or of an indorser who pays a bill or receives it as 
a remittance, as against a prior indorser or the drawer, are: 
1, the amount, plus six per cent. interest from maturity; 2, 
costs of protest and other expenses; 3, commission of one- 
third per cent.; the whole with exchange in favor of the 
plaintiff if he lives elsewhere than at the place of payment. 
These rules do not forbid recovery of higher rates when the 
action is brought in a foreign place by the laws or customs 
of which higher rates are allowed. | 


ACCEPTANCE OR PAYMENT FOR “ HONOR.” 


If a bill protested for non-acceptance be addressed at the 
place of payment to an address ‘in case of need,” surety 
can be claimed only after acceptance at the need-address. A 
holder is not bound to admit an acceptance for honor by a 
person not named on the bill as a need-address. The usage 
is for an acceptor for honor to claim delivery of the protest 
for non-acceptance, on making payment of the costs, and to 
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note on a slip attached the fact of the acceptance for honor. 
He must inform the party honored of his having intervened, 
and send him the protest ; and his communication, including 
the protest, must be sent by mail within two days after pro- 
test, or he becomes liable for the resulting damage. If he 
does not name the party for whom he accepts, he is con- 
sidered as accepting for the drawer. He becomes liable on 
his acceptance to all holders after the drawer. But his lia- 
bility ceases if the bill should not be presented for payment 
on the second business day .(at latest) after maturity. 
Surety may be claimed in certain cases, upon acceptance of 
a bill for honor, but this privilege is limited. 

If on a bill, or a copy of a bill, not honored by the 
drawee, there are “ need-addresses,” 7. ¢., names of persons 
who may become acceptors. supra protest, or an acceptance 
for honor at the place of payment, the holder must 
present the bill, at the latest, on the second business day 
after maturity, to all the ‘need-addresses” and to the 
acceptor for honor, and must note the result on the protest 
for non-payment, or on a slip appended to it. Neglect so to 
do involves a loss of all claim against. the acceptors for 
honor and their successors. If the holder refuses an offer of 
payment from another intervening party, he loses his claim 
against the successors, payment for honor is not made until 
after protest, nor until the bill has been presented to all the 
need-addresses, and the fact of non-payment by them has 
been noted on the protest. If the first need-address, though 
at first engaging to pay, should finally refuse, a protest for 


non-payment should be made within two days, and the bill | 


presented to the next need-address. Whoever pays for honor 
is entitled to delivery of the bill and protest for non-pay- 
ment, on his refunding the costs; and his payment installs 
him in the rights of the holder, as respects the amount he 
may recover against the party honored, or his prior holders 
and the acceptor. 

Among several need-addresses or payers for honor prefer- 
ence is given so as to free the greatest number of parties 
otherwise liable. 

One who has accepted for honor, but who is not called 
upon to pay because the drawee or some other intervenor 
has made payment, is entitled to claim, from the party pay- 
ing, a commission of one-third per cent. 


DUPLICATE BILLS, 


One who purchases a bill of exchange is entitled, on 
demanding them, to duplicates described as first, second, 
third. Likewise an indorser may claim a duplicate; for 
which purpose he should apply to the holder immediately 
before him, the latter to the holder immediately before him, 
and so on back to the drawer. Any indorsee can require 
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the indorser to him to repeat his indorsement on the dupli- 
cate. For most purposes payment of one of the duplicates 
extinguishes the others; but resort to them is allowed for 
certain claims, regulated by special rules. 


LIMITATIONS. 


The right to sue the acceptor of a bill expires after the 
lapse of three years, dating from the day of maturity. 

The right of a holder to bring suit against drawer and 
prior holder. or the right of an indorser who has been 
charged as such to sue the drawer and indorsers prior to 
himself, is limited; 1, to three months, when the bill is 
payable in Europe, excepting Iceland and the Faro Islands; 
2, to six months, when the bill is payable in the countries 
bordering the coast of Agia and Africa, or the Mediterra- 
nean and Black Seas, or in the islands of those seas; 3, 
to eighteen months, when the bill is payable in other non- 
European countries, in Iceland, or the Faro Islands. The 
terms limited for suit by a holder begin to run on the day 
of protest. The terms limited for suit by an indorser begin 
to run on the day of payment by nim, or the day of his 
receiving a writ. 

FOREIGN LAWS. 

In general, the capacity of a foreigner to incur liability 
in regard to bills of exchange is determined by the law 
of his own country, Yet a foreigner incapable by the 
law of his own country, to be, there, a party to a bill, 
may be, upon assuming draft-obligations in Germany, held 
liable there in so far as by German law he is capable 
of being a party to a bill. The essentials or sufficiency 
of a bill drawn in a foreign country are judged by the 
law of the place of making. The same _ principle is 
asserted as to declarations on bills drawn abroad; yet if 
such declarations made abroad are. in accord with German 
law, but not with the law of the foreign country in which 
they were made, their invalidity there will be no reason 
why declarations afterwards made in Germany on the 
same bill should not be enforced in Germany. Again, 
declarations wherever made, by which a German engages 
his liability to a German abroad, are obligatory if they 
conform to the requirements of German law. The steps to 
be taken upon a bill drawn upon a place out of Germany, 
to preserve the rights and liabilities upon it, are governed 
by the foreign law. 

PRESENTMENT AND PROTEST. 


Precise rules are prescribed to govern the time, place ard 
manner, of demanding acceptance or payment, or of making 
protest ; but as these matters are necessarily entrusted to 
German agents, notaries, etc., the details would be without 
interest to American readers. 















THE GREAT OPPORTUNITY. 


THE GREAT OPPORTUNITY. 


The United States now has within its grasp a great oppor- 
tunity which, if allowed to pass unimproved, is not likely to 
recur under equally favorable circumstances. With a policy 
adequate to the emergency at the approaching Monetary 
Conference at Paris, supplemented by corresponding legisla- 
tion at home, this country may, at one stroke, settle the 
silver question and the question of international coinage for 
years, perhaps centuries. 

Let us examine the elements of this problem for a moment. 
After a brief period of anti-silver legislation, coincident with 
a period of world-wide bankruptcies, disasters and depression 
in trade, the nations which formerly adhered to the double 
standard are beginning to awake to the ruinous consequences 
attending the abandonment of so important an instrument 
of commerce as silver. With the concurrence of this country, 
the prospect looks favorable for adopting. a common interna- 
tional ratio for gold and silver, and again opening the mints 
of most countries to the free coinage of both metals. The 
action of this country may be such as to establish bimet- 
allism on a permanent basis. A narrow and exclusive policy 
may render all the negotiations fruitless. 

The solution of the silver question depends upon mutual 
co-operation among the nations favoring the double standard. 
Isolated action cannot cope with an operation of this mag- 
nitude. Such co-operation might, in a measure, be attained 
without making the currencies of the different countries 
interchangeable ; but a system of international coinage would 
certainly assure greater confidence in the stability and per- 
manence of remonetization, and is, therefore, very closely 
identified with it. If it cannot be said that the two stand 
or fall together, it is at least true that they will stand much 
more firmly united. International coinage of the two metals 
at a common ratio would give so effective a support to the 
double standard, that no ordinary assaults could overthrow it. 

As to the standard to be adopted circumstances indicate 
that of the franc and its multiples as the most feasible. 

Already there are grouped under monetary systems assim- 
ilated to the franc sixteen different States, having a population 
Of 116,000,000, and a foreign trade in 1878 of $ 2,979,428,000, 
being more than two and one-half times the foreign com- 
merce of the United States in that year, and more than 
one-fifth the foreign trade of the entire globe. The mone- 
tary system of France, based upon the metric system, now 
rapidly coming into universal use, has been gradually and 
Silently winning its way in the world for the past half 
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century. No other system is common to so many important 
divisions of the earth. It needs but the adhesion of the 
United States, with its 50,000,c0o inhabitants and vast and 
increasing commercial interests, to give this system the certain 
promise of universality. 

If a system of international coinage were to be devised 
anew with sole regard to ideal perfection, there are several 
particulars in which an improvement might be made on the 
system adopted by France and her allies. But in such a 
matter it is impossible to ignore facts which already exist. 
International coinage can be realized, if at all, only by pur- 
suing the path of least resistance. The assimilation of the 
dollar to the five-franc piece offers the easiest and shortest 
road to the assimilation of the world’s currencies on the 
basis of the double standard with free coinage of gold and 
silver. 

Of the two great systems of coinage based respectively 
upon the dollar and the franc, the former, according to the 
last report of the Director of the Mint, is represented by a 
metallic circulation of about $600,000,000, the latter by one 
of about $ 2,000,000,000, or nearly four times the former. The 
aggregate of debts and financial transactions to be readjusted, 
if the United States were to make the proposed change, 
would not probably be more than one-half what would be 
required of France and her allies in assimilating their cur- 
rency to ours. 

In 1868 Secretary (then Senator) Sherman introduced into 
Congress a bill to accomplish this result, accompanied with 
an able report in which he uses the following language: 
‘““As the nation most interested in international coinage, we 
should be ready to yield something to secure that object. 
By the plan proposed we yield nothing except the very 
small reduction of the weight of our standard, and without 
any other change in our coins, multiples, divisions, devices 
or alloy.” In view of the fact that we had less gold in 
actual circulation than any other great commercial nation, he 
thought it unreasonable for the United States to demand 
that our dollar should be the standard of value. In spite of 
the large increase in our coin circulation since that date, 
this reasoning in its main features still holds good. That 
was a much more favorable time for the proposed change 
than the present, as the present is a more favorable oppor- 
tunity than the future is likely to be. But the measure, 
failed. Objection was made that the gold five-franc piece 
did not bear precise relations to the weights of the metric 
system. In aiming at an ideal system of international coin- 
age, the legislators of that day defeated the adoption of any 
system, just as they are in danger of doing again. 

In the existing state of affairs, international coinage must 
be realized, if at all, by adopting, among existing monetary 
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systems, the one which, all things considered, is the best in 
itself and most extensively used. The choice practically lies 
between two systems—one based on the American dollar, 
the other on the franc and its multiples. To establish a 
new system of coinage not assimilated to either, so far from 
being a step in the direction of international coinage, would 
be a wholly gratuitous and useless addition to the too nu- 
merous monetary systems already existing. 

As the greatest producing region of silver this country has 
great interests depending upon the permanent use of this 
metal as money. If any country in the world can have an 
adequate motive for enduring the inconveniences resulting 
from a change in the monetary standard, it is this country. 
These inconveniences are often greatly exaggerated. The 
readjustment of some eight or ten billions of public, private 
and corporate indebtedness, the recoining of our metallic 
currency and the aduption of the new standard in all busi- 
ness transactions, would, indeed, be an undertaking of no 
small magnitude, and will be rowing greater with every 
year of delay. But such an sales would be a mere 
bagatelle by the side of the stupendous financial revolution 
which has transpired in this country within the past twenty 
years. The latter has been triumphantly met. The former 
need not be feared. The results will fully compensate for 
the temporary inconvenience incurred. For al) future time 
the laborious computations required in translating values 
expressed in one currency into another, will be at an end. 
It will be a trifling matter to reduce any given number of 
francs to dollars when one dollar is just equal to five francs 
instead of five +%°; francs as at present. Simplicity and ease 
in the conversion of one currency into another becomes a 
matter of increasing importance as international trade ex- 
pands in magnitude. 

Under international coinage imported foreign coins could 
enter at once into circulation, saving the delay, expense and 
loss of recoinage. There were lately over $60,000,000 of 
these coins in process of conversion into bars awaiting 
recoinage. In December last, quite a serious stringency was 
produced by locking up in the New York Assay Office about 
$11,000,000 of English coin and bullion. Bankers could not 
buy bills of exchange drawn against the shipments of bread- 
stuffs, and the result was a large grain blockade and quite a 
decline at Chicago and elsewhere in all kinds of breadstuffs. 

The reasons which demanded the substitution of our present 
National currency for the antiquated and inconvenient sys- 
tem of pounds, shillings and pence, formerly in use, summon 
us to “go up higher.” When an international coinage is once 
fully established, the inconveniences of the transition ( which 
will be but temporary and are less now than they can ever 
be again) will soon be as completely forgotten as are those 
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produced by the change from pounds, shillings and pence to 
dollars. In exchange for a temporary inconvenience result- 
ing benefits will be felt in ever-widening circles for all future 
time. The situation offers vast and far-reaching possibilities 
if American statesmanship can but rise to the level of the 
international idea. B. 
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MUNICIPAL BONDED DEBTS. 


Mr. Robert P. Porter, of the Census office, and in charge of the 
special department of “ Wealth, Debt and Taxation,” has prepared 
the following table of the bonded debts (making no deductions for 
sinking funds) of cities containing 7,500 inhabitants and upwards: 

State. No. of cities. Population. Total bonded debt. Per capita. 


116,098 : $ 11,635,550 - $100 22 
81,242 ; 2,952,400 ‘ 30 34 
: 23,513 ‘ 607,900 : 25 85 
Massachusetts 39 1,122,084 , 73,690,019 , 65 68 


New Hampshire... 5 


Rhode Island 6 ‘ 181,554 ‘ 11,424,756 62 93 


2951300 
2,559,157 
593,971 


12,846, 564 
207,742,881 
38,578,350 


43 52 
81 46 
76 69 


New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 
Delaware 
Maryland.......... 
Virginia 

West Virginia.... 
North Carolina... 


95,258,134 ; 63 26 
1,372,450 . 32 29 
34,516,417 103 9! 
10,705,177 : 68 64 
506, 500 , 16 20 
530, 500 ; 30 56 
4,775,451 , 79 54 
,387,000 ‘ 83 15 
31492, 500 , 62 99 
373217 , 31 59 
15,968,570 ‘ 7O 30 
3,141,662 , 34 14 
178,694 , 13 15 
10,321,500 51 gl 
1,583,400 P 15 89 
38,291,926 ; 50 30 
6,958,700 ; 27 52 
18,590,680 : 24 14 
5,109,775 18 29 
3,683,650 ° 16 16 
2,749,309 , 18 02 
2,991,911 . 27 79 
26,178,449 ° 55 95 
1,524,777 . 27 42 
428,535. - 9 85 


Mississippi 
Louisiana 


112,000 ; 8 17 
: 76,500 , 4 35 
324,097 , 7,955,115 23 77 


ST 








15 
28 
13 
29 
I 
I 
7 
I 
I 
2 
4 
if 
3 
I 
2 
6 
I 
5 
4 
21 
12 
22 
13 
1I 
10 
4 
6 
4 
2 
2 
I 

I 
6 
300 


11,350,772 . $664,346,913 »- $58 53 
Geographically considered, the bonded indebtedness of the cities 
and towns of the United States, containing 7,500 inhabitants and 


upward, is as follows; 
States. No. of cities. Population. Total bonded debt. Per capita. 
Eastern...... eee 1,819,791 . $113,163,183 . $62 18 
- 4,933,622 377,468,232. «= 70 SI 

OS ere . 1,073,408 . 59,904,171 55 86 
Western ‘ ; 3,523,891 113,751,327 , 32 28 
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In the report of the State of South Carolina the indebtedness of 
the City of Columbia ($600,000) is not included. The report of the 
State of Tennessee does not include the (repudiated) indebtedness 
of the City of Memphis, which is estimated at about $ 5,000,000. 
The cities of Colorado and Florida have no bonded debt. The 
bonded indebtedness of New York City amounts to $ 136,407,434; of 
Chicago to $13,043,000; and of Louisville, Ky., to $8,079,000. 

The rates of interest paid range from three to twelve per cent. 
per annum. The total amount bearing each rate of interest %is as 
follows : 

At three per cent., $983,100; at four per cent., $21,458,835; at 
four and one-half per cent., $ 4,688,150; at five per cent., $98,642,017 ; 
at five and one-half per cent., $515,000; at six per cent., 
$ 304,206,158; at six and one-half per cent., $1,551,104; at seven 
per cent., $ 188,265,829; at seven and three-tenths per cent., 
$ 16,385,550; at seven and one-half per cent., $356,500; at eight per 
cent., $18,864,007; at nine per cent., $11,000; at ten per cent., 
$6,157,623; at twelve per cent., $112,000; rate not specified, 
$ 2,250,040. The debt upon which the rate of interest is unspecified 
is as follows: Mobile, Ala., $325,500; New Orleans, La., $25,840; 
Shreveport, La., $246,700; Baltimore, Md., “guaranteed debt,” 
$ 1,492,000. , : 

The highest rates of interest prevail in the Western and Southern 
States. No New England State, and only one, Pennsylvania, of the 
Middle States, pays a higher rate than seven per cent. Bonds at 
the rate of ten per cent. are outstanding in the several Southern 
States as follows; Virginia, $2,000; Georgia, $52,000; Louisiana, 
$299,000; Texas, $1,134,200; Arkansas, $21,331; Kentucky, $ 106,000. 
The only Western State whose cities and towns do not pay as 
high a rate as ten per cent. is Ohio. The municipal indebtedness 
bearing ten per cent. interest in other Western States is divided 
as follows: Indiana, $257,900; Illinois, $715,130; Michigan, $ 607,600 ; 
Wisconsin, $174,511; lowa, $118,000; Minnesota, $170,100; Missouri, 
$ 1,267,224; Kansas, $390,442; Nebraska, $403,535; Oregon, $76,500; 
California, $231,000. Virginia City, Nev., pays twelve per cent. on 
her $112,000 of bonded indebtedness. The only municipal bonds 
at nine per cent. are $5,000 in Illinois and $6,000 in Minnesota. 

In eight of the Southern States bonds are outstanding at eight 
per cent. as follows: Virginia, $3,679,901 ; North Carolina, $ 324,300; 
South Carolina, $933,000; Alabama, $718,000; Mississippi, $5,400; 
Louisiana, $98,550; Texas, $971,700; Kentucky, $255,000. In Penn- 
eo municipal indebtedness is outstanding to the amonnt of 

338,143. | 

In the Western States municipalities have issued bonds at eight 
per cent. as follows: Ohio, $4,318,923; Indiana, $922,700; Illinois, 
$1,471,525; Michigan, $1,401,900; Wisconsin, $378,900; Iowa, 
$308,100; Minnesota, $948,125; Missouri, $927,225; Kansas, 
$74,000; Nebraska, $25,000; California, $768,000. 

Of the entire municipal indebtedness of the country, aggregating 
$ 664,346,913, the amount at seven per cent. is $ 188,265,829, and the 
amount at six per cent. is $304,206,158. The only States which 
have not borrowed money on account of municipalities at six per 
cent. are Florida, Mississippi, Nebraska, Colorado, Nevada, and 
Oregon. The only municipal bonds bearing so low a rate of 
interest as three per cent. are $983,000, of which $859,000 were 
issued in Virginia, and $124,000 in West Virginia. 
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CURRENT EVENTS AND COMMENTS. 
ACTIVITY IN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS. 

Business in the several large locomotive and car shops East is brisk. 
The Mason locomotive works are giving constant employment to 
800 men, and the Taunton locomotive works to 300, while the 
Wason car works at Springfield are employing 600 hands, and are 
turning out one passenger and five freight cars per day. The New 
York, New Haven and Hartford car shops are turning out the last 
of 400 freight cars for their quota in the Union freight line. In 
other sections of the country there is similar activity. The Harris- 
burg, Penn., car shops are hurrying to completion the last of an 
order for 1,000 freight cars received from the New York Central 
last October, and have just received another order from the same 
road for 1,556 more cars. Of 105 new engines recently ordered by 
W. H. Vanderbilt, 80 are to be built at Schenectady and 25 by the 
Grant Works at Paterson. Of recent orders for freight cars, the 
Texas Pacific is having 650 built at Huntington, Penn.; the Missouri 
Pacific, 1,100 at Stanton, Penn., and the Northern Pacific, 1,500 at 
Dayton, O.; while the Connotton Valley has also ordered 1,000 cars. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR MILLS. 


Although Minneapolis is already the largest flour-producing center, 
one of the leading mills there is being enlarged to a capacity of 

,200 barrels daily. The daily out-turn z the mills having a capacity 
of 1,000 or more barrels a day is given as follows: 





ee ee 66 “Bkatcessccacdenocens 1,000 
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Crown Roller... ....00.0+. 3,000 
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Nineteen other mills, ranging in capacity from 800 barrels each 
down to seventy-five barrels, give a grand total of 24,275 barrels. 
The St. Paul Pzoneer Press says that the Minneapolis millers have 
done an exceedingly prosperous business during the winter. 


TOBACCO IN NORTH CAROLINA. 


Tobacco cultivation and manufacturing in North Carolina is yearly 
growing in importance. Durham, the principal manufacturing center, 
has ten factories, which produce about 5,480,000 pounds of smoking 
and chewing tobacco annually. Winston, which ranks next, has 
eleven factories, whose annual production is about 3,000,000 pounds. 
In Reidsville there are seven factories, whose annual yield is in the 
neighborhood of 1,650,000 pounds. The 1880 leaf crop of the State 
is estimated to be from 50,000,000 to 52,000,000 pounds. 


FROZEN AUSTRALIAN MEAT, 


Late mail advices from Australia are to the effect that at a recent 
meeting at Melbourne, of the Australian Frozen Meat Company, a 
report was presented stating that the company was resolved to 
prosecute the undertaking. The arrangements for refrigerating were 
acting admirably, and the shipment was not expected to result in 
loss. It was intended to put upa machine five times the power and 
capable of freezing 2,500 sheep. 
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f PROFITS OF BRITISH STEAM NAVIGATION. 


The London S/atzst, of Feb. 12, published the dividends of twelve 
British steam navigation companies, being all the companies whose 
accounts are published. These twelve companies, which do not in- 
clude any owning lines between Liverpool and New York, have a 
paid-up capital of £ 8,420,615, on which the average rate of last 
years dividends was 5.4 per cent. The S/afzst adds: “There are 
several large and important concerns whose shares are never quoted 
on any stock exchange; their shares are in the hands of a few 
holders, who are, to all intents and purposes, partners in a big firm, 
and the only occasion on which such shares might appear in the 
market would be in case of division of the estate of one of the 
holders among his heirs and legatees, and even then the business 
would probably be done by private arrangement. As we have more 
than once remarked, large firms have a decided tendency to trans- 
form themselves into joint-stock companies for reasons of private 
convenience. The Cunard, the Inman, and the Orient are the most 
conspicuous examples of this kind of company; the shares of the 
Cunard are dealt in, but no public statements of its accounts are 
made. Then there is the not inconsiderable number of private ship- 
owning houses, doing a small business, it may be, but a successful 
one, as well as the larger private concerns, such as Messrs. Donald 
Currie & Co.” 

THE RUSSIAN WHEAT CROP. 

An Odessa grain circular, dated January 24, gives the following 

statement of some facts which are not likely to be changed very 
soon, and which tend to disable Russia from competing with the 
United States in the sale of grain: “The total amount of exports 
of grain and seed for the year 1880 is 3,849,140 chets (2,771,400 
qrs.), against 7,721,539 chets (5,559,500 qrs.) in 1879. Thus, there 
is a falling off in this year, compared with that which preceded it, 
of more than 50 per cent, This enormous difference, to the disad- 
vantage of the trade of Odessa, mainly arises from the badness of 
the harvest, and the paucity of the yield in almost every breadstuff, 
except maize. But, although this is the capital, it is not the only 
cause; there are others which are really more serious, because they 
are of a permanent and not of an accidental character like a bad 
harvest. . . . The wheat, to begin with, is badly grown, badly 
harvested and badly dressed. The soil being full of weeds, there is 
always a large percentage of seeds mixed with the wheat, and the 
agriculturists being unprovided with the proper implements for dress- 
ing, or barns for storing their corn, it is brought to market heavily 
charged with earth, which holds the damp and causes more or less 
deterioration in the grain. . . . But, besides all this, the country 
is so ill-equipped for the purposes of commerce—the roads are so 
few and so bad—that the grain, besides being dirty, is dear in 
consequence of the heavy charges for carriage and shipping, with 
which, owing to the want of proper appliances, it is saddled. 
Now, it is quite evident that America can forward into Europe 
any quantities ofgrain that the markets can absorb, and there- 
fore, unless Russian wheats can be produced to equal the Ameri- 
can in quality andto exceed them in price, the grain trade of Russia 
is doomed. The united export deficits of Odessa and Nicolaieff for 
the year 1880, as compared with 1879, are about six millions of 
chets, so that the business of «hese two places alone, without calcu- 
lating that of other ports ot Southern Russia, shows a falling off 
in the last year to the value of upwards of six millions sterling.” 
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THE LAW OF ACCOMMODATION INDORSEMENTS.* 


Callahan v. First National Bank of Louisville. 


Chief Justice COFER delivered the opinion of the Court as follows : 

The appellee brought this action against W. L. Weller & Son as makers, 
and the appellant, James Callahan, as indorser of a negotiable note. 

It was alleged in the original petition that before the maturity of the note 
Callahan indorsed it to the appellee ; that the bank discounted it for him ; that 
it was duly presented at maturity at the Bank of Kentucky, where it was pay- 
able and payment demanaed and refused, and regularly protested, and notice 
thereof given to Callahan. 

Callahan denied that he indorsed the note to the appellee, or that it dis- 
counted it for him. He also denied protest and notice. 

In an amended petition the appellee alleged that ‘* Callahan wrote his name 
across the back of the note and handed it back to W. L. Weller & Son, and 
the note was discounted at plaintiff’s bank by W. L. Weller & Son, and the 
proceeds of said note was carried to the credit of W. L. Weller & Son.” 

The law and facts were submitted to the Court and judgment was rendered 
for the plaintiff against Callahan. From that judgment he appeals, and assigns 
eighteen errors, the most of which are mere heads of arguments in support of 
the counsel’s theory of the case, and obscure rather than elucidate the real 
questions involved. 

When the original and amended petitions are considered together, the 
allegations are, in substance, these: That Weller & Son made a negotiable 
note payable to Callahan; that Callahan indorsed his name on the back of the 
note, and returned it to them, and that they presented it to the appellee and 
had it discounted for their own benefit. 

Can the bank recover against Callahan on these facts alone? We think not. 

The note upon its face imported an indebtedness of the makers to Calla- 
han, but being in the makers’ hands it did not import an obligation at all. 
Callahan’s indorsement on the back of the note showed that it had been in 
his hands, but how or for what purpose it came again into the hands of the 
makers did not appear. The most reasonable conclusion is, we admit, that he 
indorsed it for their accommodation. This, however, is a mere inference of 
fact, and not a presumption of law. The presumption of law is, that it was 
paid, and the liability of the indorser, if any had ever existed, was extinguished. 
(Long & Robterts v. hank of Cynthiana, 1 Litt. 290; Beebe v. Real Estate Bank, 
4 Ark. 546; Sank vy. Hammeti, 50 N. Y. 158.) 

There is nothing inconsistent with this conclusion in Waolfolk v. Bank of 
America (10 Bush, 504), Young v. //arris (14 B. Mon. 556), or Xagers v. 
Poston (1 Met. 643). In each of these cases it distinctly appeared that the 
paper in contest was indorsed for the accommodation of the person by whom 
it was delivered to the holder. That fact being established, no doubt could 
exist as to the liability of those who had indorsed the paper and delivered it 
to the person intended to be accommodated, to be used by him to raise money 
or to take up his outstanding obligation. 3ut the fact that it was indorsed 
for accommodation must appear by appropriate allegation, and without such 
allegation no cause of action can be shown, and” the defect will not be cured 
by verdict. 

That Callahan indorsed for the accommodation of Weller & Son, the note 
having been discounted for them, was the very foundation of the appellee's 
case. Unless that be shown, his obligation created by the indorsement appears 
to have been extinguished before the time at which the bank received the 


* An abstract of this decision was given in our last number, By special request we have 
obtained and now publish the opinion in full. 
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note, and it can no more recover without showing some fact to rebut the legal 
presumption arising from the possession of the note by the makers than if his 
name had not appeared on the note at all. 

We perceive no valid objection to the demand, protest, or notice, but for 
the reasons indicated the judgment is reversed and cause remanded for further 
proper proceedings. 

Bennett & Noble, Lane & Harrison for appellant. 

A copy—Attest: T. C. Jones, C.C. A. By E. W. HINEs, D. C. 





FINANCIAL LAW. 


| COMPILED FROM THE*ALBANY LAW JOURNAL. | 


INDORSEMENT—EXTENSION OF TIME OF PAYMENT UPON UsuRIOUS CON- 
SIDERATION, DISCHARGES—DEFENCE OF USURY PERSONAL 10 DEBTOR.— 
An agreement by the holder of a past-due promissory note with the maker, 
and without the knowledge or consent of the indorsers, for an extension of the 
time of payment for a definite period, in consideration of an usurious premium, 
paid in advance, discharges such indorsers, and the holder of the note, for 
the purpose of continuing the liability of the indorsers, cannot set up that 
the contract of extension was upon a usurious consideration and therefore void. 
In Heady v. L/uebner, 46 Wis. 692, it was held that ‘‘the defence of usury is 
personal to the debtor, his privies in blood or estate, or privies in the con- 
tract.” The defence of usury is so far personal to the borrower, and those in 
privity with him, that the creditor in this case, after having received the usu- 
rious premium, could not, the next day, by alleging his own usurious 
agreement and the benefits he had received by virtue of it, have main- 
tained an action upon this note against the maker and the sureties. In the 
language of Reade, J., in Scott v. Harris, 76 N. C. 205: ‘*It was not for 
the creditor to say that the contract was usurious. His conscience takes fright 
at a danger which may never approach him. The debtor may plead usury or 
not at his pleasure, and unless and until he does so, the note which was 
given for the usury is valid, and a part of it has already been paid in goods. 
The contract was sufficient to prevent the sureties from paying the debt and 
suing the principal; and that is the wrong of which they have the right to 
complain. If, then, the creditor’s hands were tied by receiving the usurious 
premiums until after the period of the extension had expired, there would 
seem to be no escape from the conclusion that the indorsers were thereby dis- 
charged. Myers v. Bank 78 Ill. 257; Whittmer v. Ellison, 72 id. 301; Aus- 
tin v. Darwin, 21 Vt, 38; Zurrell v. Boynton, 23 id. 142; Hank v. Wood- 
ward, § N. H. 99; Cox v. Ry., 44 Ala. 611; KAensingham v. Bedford, 1 B. 
Monr. 325; Armistead v. Ward, 2 Patt. & H. 504. Wisconsin Supreme Court, 
December 17, 1880. //amilion v. Prouty. Opinion by Cassopay, J. 


WHEN INDORSER AFTER MATURITY NOT LJABLE.—The indorsement of a 
note after maturity is in effect the drawing of a new bill, payable on 
demand ; and to hold the indorser, demand and notice of non-payment are 
essential. Stuart v. Redfield, 13 Kans. 550. After the indorsement of a note 
after maturity, J., the indorser, held the note in his care and custody for B., 
the indorsee, and at her instance, from March 1, 1874, to January II, 1875, 
for safe-keeping in a bank of which J. was the president and cashier. The 
indorsee took actual possession of the note on January 11, 1875, and brought 
an action thereon against the maker. Failing to collect all the judgment 
from the maker, or the mortgaged property, on May 11, 1878, an action was 
brought against J. as indorser. No other demand was made than the institu- 
tion of the suit on January 11, 1875, no notice of non-payment was given, and 
such notice was not waived. //e/d, that the indorser was not liable. Araine 
v. Spaulding, 52 Penn. St. 247 distinguished. Kansas Supreme Court, July 
term, 1880. Shelby v. Fudd. Opinion by Horton, C. J. 
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ALTERATION—INSERTION OF PLACE OF PAYMENT IN NOTE MATERIAL.—The 
insertion of a place of payment in a promissory note, after its execution, is 
a material alteration, which will discharge an indorser. In Arown v. Straw, 
6 Neb. 536, this Court has laid down the rule: ‘‘After an instrument is 
completed and delivered no alteration can be made therein, except by the 
consent of the parties.’’ This, of course, means a material alteration, and 
that is material which may become material. But as to whether the inser- 
tion of a place of payment, where none was contained in the note when 
executed and delivered, is such a material alteration as will vitiate the note, 
was settled by the Court of Errors of New York in 1821, in Woodworth v. 
Bank of America, 19 Johns. 392, where it said: ‘‘The rule that a man is 
not to he held to a contract which has been varied without his asseni is 
perfectly well settled; and if an instance can occur where it ought to be ap- 
plied with peculiar strictness, it is that of a surety, in which favorable light 
the plaintiff in error is entitled to be viewed (10 Johns. 538), and in my 
view it is wholly immaterial whether the indorsee has been prejudiced by the 
alteration or not. The case of /udlow v. Simms, in this Court (2 Cai. Cas. ), 
confirms this proposition, and is not less conformable to strict justice than 
to the rules of law. It was there held, by the unanimous opinion of this 
Court, that a surety was not bound beyond the strict terms of his contract, 
and although in that case the deviation from those terms was not shown to 
be injurious, but on the contrary, was probably beneficial to the surety, yet 
he was discharged by it.” Nebraska Supreme Ct., Nov. 10, 1880. Zozmnsend 
v. Star Wagon Co, Opinion by Coss, J. 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT—BILL OF EXCHANGE-—ACCEPTANCE—DUTY OF 
AGENT.—An agent for the collection of a bill of exchange is liable, if he 
fails to notify his principal when such bill has been duly presented and _ ac- 
ceptance according to its tenor refused. Certain bills of exchange, addressed 
to ‘* Walter M. Conger, Secretary Newark Tea-Tray Company, Newark, N. 
J.,”" were forwarded to the defendant bank for collection, without special in- 
structions from its principal, or any information which might qualify or expiain 
the import of the bills upon their face. The bills were duly presented to 
Walter M. Conger, and were accepted in writing across their face, as follows: 
‘¢ Accepted. Payable at the Newark National Banking Company. Walter M. 
Conger.”  Jle/d, in view of the facts, and in view of the decisions of the 
courts of the State in which the drawee of the bills resided, and where they 
were to be accepted and paid, and of concurrent decisions elsewhere, that 
the defendant did not commit any breach of duty in taking the acceptance in 
this form. lMWalker v. Bank of New York, 9 N. Y. 582; Sank of Washington 
v. Triplett, t Pet. 25; Kean v. Davis, t Zabr. 683; Moss v. Livingston, 4N. 
Y. 208; 1 Dan. on Neg. Instr., § 455¢d; Lurléingame v. Lrewster, 79 Ill. 515 ; 
22 Am. Rep. 177, and note. United States Circ. Ct., New Jersey. Axchange 
National Bank of Pittsburgh vy. Third National Bank of New York, Opinion 
by MCKENNAN, C. J., 4 Fed. Rep. 20. 


—— RECITALS IN—OMISSION OF NEGOTIABLE WORDS—DECISIONS OF STATE 
CouRTS ON COMMERCIAL LAW—-BONA FIDE HOLDER.—(1) Neither the fact 
that a note is payable to an administrator, nor that it recites that it was for 
value received, ‘‘ being for a part of the third payment on the Goree planta- 
tation, as per agreement of the fourteenth February, 1874,” destroys its nego- 
tiability, or subjects it to the conditions of that agreement. It is well settled 
that a note omitting the words ‘‘ or order,” is not negotiable unless it contains 
other words of like import; but this has been changed in Tennessee by 
statute, and neither those nor any equivalent words are necessary. (2) While 
no decision or statute of a State restricting or infpairing the rights and rem- 
edies secured to the citizens of the several States under the general com- 
mercial law, or divesting the Federal Courts of their cognizance of those 
rights and remedies, is binding on those courts, statutes which ex/arge the 
commercial law will be enforced, Vhey are not confined to the commercial 
law as it exists outside such statutes. (3) Nothing less than actual knowl- 
edge of the facts relied on to establish the defence of a failure of considera- 
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tion, or bad faith, can defeat the right of a dona fide holder for value to 
recover on a negotiable note. Mere knowledge of suspicious circumstances, 
which, if followed up by inquiry, would develop the fact, is not sufficient in 
the Federal Courts, although the rule is otherwise in Tennessee. The facts 
in this case would not, it seems, defeat the recovery in the Tennessee State 
courts; certainly not in this Court. Surchett v. Stocock, 2 Ld. Raym. 15453 
Bailey v. Rawley, 1 Swan, 295; Aaxter v. Stewart, 4 Sneed, 213; Ryland v. 
Brown, 2 Head, 270; Merritt v. Duncan, 7 Heisk. 156; Goodman v. Simonds, 
20 How. 343; Murray v. Lardner, 2 Wall.; Wolf v. Tyler, 1 Heisk. 313; 
Muir v. Fenkins, 2 Cranch’s C. C. 18; Gerard v. La Corte, 1 Dall. 19435 
Swift v. Tyson, 16 Pet. 1; Keary v. Farmers & Merchants’ Bank, id. 89; 
Watson v. Tarpley, 18 How. 517; Dromgoole v. Farmers & Merchants’ Bank, 
2id. 241; 1 Am. Law Rev. (N. S.) 211, 226; Gregg v. Weston, 7 Biss. 
360; Oats v. Nat. Bk, 100 U. S. 239; Broderick’s Will, 21 Wall. 503; 
Gaines v. Fuentes, 92 U. S. 10. United States Circ. Ct., W. D. Tennessee, 
Oct. 13, 1880. Sank of Sherman v. Apperson & Co. Opinion by HAMMOND, 
D. J., 4 Fed. Rep. 25. 





THE FUNDING BILL. 


Following is the full text of the Funding bill as passed by Congress in 
February and vetoed by President Hayes : 


AN ACT TO FACILITATE THE REFUNDING OF THE NATIONAL DEBT. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America, in Congress assembled, That all existing provisions of law 
authorizing the refunding of the National debt shall apply to any bonds of the 
United States beariag a higher rate of interest than fonr and a-half per centum 
per annum, which may hereafter become redeemable ; provided, that in lieu 
of the bonds authorized to be issued by the Act of July 14, 1860, entitled 
‘An Act to authorize the refunding of the National debt,” and the acts 
amendatory thereto, and the certificates authorized by the Act of February 
26, 1879, entitled *‘ An Act to authorize the issue of certificates of deposit 
in aid of the refunding of the public debt,” the Secretary of the Treasury 
is hereby authorized to issue bonds to an amount not exceeding $ 400,000,000 
of denominations of $50 or some multiple of that sum, which shall bear 
interest at the rate of three per centum per annum, payable semi-annually, 
redeemable at the pleasure of the United States after five years and payable 
twenty years from date of issue; and also Treasury notes to an amount not 
exceeding $ 300,000,000 of denominations of $10, or some multiple of that 
sum not exceeding $1,000, either registered or coupon, bearing interest at a 
rate not exceeding three per centum, payable semi-annually, redeemable at 
the pleasure of the United States after one year, and payable in ten years 
from. the date of issue; and no Treasury note of a less denomination than 
$ 100 shall be registered. The bonds and Treasury notes shall be, in all other 
respects, of like character and subject to the same provisions as the bonds 
authorized to be issued by the act of July 14, 1870, entitled ‘‘An Act to 
authorize the refunding of the National debt,” and acts amendatory thereto; 
provided that nothing in this act shall be so construed as to authorize an increase 
of the public debt ; provided further, that interest upon the six-per-cent. bonds 
hereby authorized to be refunded shail cease at the expiration of thirty days 
after publication of notice that the same have been designated by the Secretary 
of the Treasury for redemption It shall be the duty of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, under such rules and regulations as:he may prescribe, to authorize 
public subscriptions at not less than par to be received at all depositories of 
the United States and at all National banks and such other banks as he may 
designate, for the bonds and for the Treasury notes herein provided for, for 
thirty days before he shall contract for or award any portion of said bonds or 
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Treasury notes to any syndicate of individuals or bankers, or otherwise than 
under such public subscriptions ; and if it shall happen that more than the 
entire amount of said bonds and Treasury notes, or of either of them, has 
been subscribed within said thirty days, he shall award the full amount sub- 
scribed to all persons who shall have made dona fide subscriptions for the sum 
of $2,000 or less, at. rates most advantageous to the United States, and the 
residue ratably among the subscribers in proportion to the amount by them 
respectively subscribed, at rates most advantageous to the United States. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized, in the process 
of refunding the National debt, to exchange at not less than par any of the 
bonds or Treasury notes herein authorized for any of the bonds of the United 
States outstanding and uncalled bearing a higher rate of interest than four 
and a-half per centum per annum; and on the bonds so redeemed the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury may allow to the holders the difference between the 
interest on such bonds from the date of exchange to the time of their maturity 
and the interest for a like period on the bonds or Treasury notes issued ; 
and the bonds so received and exchanged in pursuance of the provisions of 
this act shall be cancelled and destroyed. But none of the provisions of this 
act shall apply to the redemption or exchange of any of the bonds issued to 
the Pacific Railway companies. 

SEC. 3. The Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized and directed 
to make suitable rules and regulations to carry this act into effect ; and the 
expense of preparing, issuing, advertising and disposing of the bonds and 
Treasury notes authorized to be issued shall not exceed one-half of one per 
centum. 

SEC. 4. The Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized, if, in his 
opinion, it shall become necessary, to use temporarily not exceeding $ 50,000,000 
of the standard gold and silver coin in the Treasury in the recemption of the 
five and six-per-cent bonds of the United States, authorized to be refurded by 
the provisions of this act, which shall from time to time be repaid and 
replaced out of the proceeds of the sale of the bonds or Treasury notes 
authorized by this act, and he may at any time apply the surplus money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, or so much thereof as he may consider 
proper, to the purchase or redemption of United States bonds or Treasury 
notes authorized by this act. Provided, that the bonds and Treasury notes so 
purchased or redeemed shall constitute no part of the Sinking Fund, but shall 
be canceled. 

Sec. 5. From and after the first day of July, 1881, the three-per-centum 
bonds authorized by the first section of this act shall be the only bonds 
receivable as security for National bank circulation, or as security for the safe 
keeping and prompt payment of the public money deposited with such banks; 
but when any such bonds deposited for the purposes aforesaid shall be desig- 
nated for purchase or redemption by the Secretary of the Treasury, the bank- 
ing association depositing the same shall have the right to substitute other 
issues of the bonds of the United States in lieu thereof; provided that no 
bonds upon which interest has ceased shall be accepted, or shall be continued 
on deposit as security for circulation, or for the safe keeping of the public 
money ; and in case bonds so deposited shall not be withdrawn, as provided 
by law, within thirty days after interest has ceased thereon, the banking asso- 
ciation depositing the same shall be subject to the liabilities and proceed- 
ings on the part of the Comptroller, provided for in section 5,234 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States. And provided further, that section 
four of the Act of June 20, 1874, entitled ‘*An Act fixing the amount of 
United States notes, providing for a redistribution of the National bank cur- 
rency, and for other purposes,” be, and the same is hereby repealed; and 
sections 5,159 and 5,160 of the Revised Statutes of the United States be, 
and the same are hereby re-enacted. 

Sec. 6. That the payment of any of the bonds hereby authorized after the 
expiration of five years shall be made in amounts to be determined from time 
to time by the Secretary of the Treasury at his discretion, the bonds so to be 
paid to be distinguished and described by the dates and numbers, beginning 
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for each successive payment with the bonds of each class last dated and num- 
bered ; of the time of which intended payment or redemption the Secretary 
of the Treasury shall give public notice, and the interest on the particular 
bonds so selected at any time to be paid. shall cease at the expiration of 
thirty days from the publication of such notice. 

Sec. 7. That this act shall be known as ‘‘ The Funding Act of 1881,” and 
all acts and parts of acts inconsistent with this act are hereby repealed. 





VETO OF THE FUNDING BILL. 


To THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES : > 


Having considered the bill entitled ‘‘An Act to facilitate the refunding of 
the National debt,” I am constrained to return it to the House of Represent- 
atives in which it originated, with the following statement of my objections to 
its passage. The imperative necessity for prompt action and the pressure of 
public duties in this closing week of my term of office, compel me to refrain 
from any attempt to make a full and satisfactory presentation of the objections 
to the bill. 

The importance of the passage at the present session of Congress of a suit- 
able measure for the refunding of the National debt, which is about to mature, 
is generally recognized. It has been urged upon the attention of Congress, 
by the Secretary of the Treasury and in my last annual message. If successfully 
accomplished it will secure a large decrease in the annual interest payment of 
the nation, and I earnestly recommend, if the bill before me shall fail, that 
another measure for this purpose be adopted before the present Congress 
adjourns, 

While, in my opinion, it would be wise to authorize the Secretary of the 
Treasury, in his discretion, to offer to the public bonds bearing three and a 
half per centum interest in aid of refunding, I should not deem it my duty to 
interpose my constitutional objection to the passage of the present bill if it 
did not contain in its fifth section provisions which, in my judgment, seriously 
impair the value and tend to the destruction of the present National banking 
system of the country. This system has now been in operation almost twenty 
years. No safer nor more beneficial banking system was ever established, Its 
advantages as a business are free to all who have the necessary capital. It 
furnishes a currency to the public which, for convenience and the security of 
the billholder, has probably never been equaled by that of any other banking 
system. Its notes are secured by the deposit with the Government of the 
interest-bearing bonds of the United States. The section of the bill before 
me which relates to the National banking system, and to which objection is 
made, is not an essential part of a refunding measure. 

| Here the President quotes section 5th and then proceeds: | 

Under this section it is obvious that no additional banks will hereafter be 
organized except possibly in a few cities or localities where the prevailing rates 
of interest in ordinary business are extremely low. No new banks can be 
organized and no increase of the capital of existing banks can be obtained 
except by the purchase and deposit of three-per-centum bonds. No other 
bonds of the United States can be used for the purpose. The one thousand 
millions of other bonds recently issued by the Uuited States and bearing a 
higher rate of interest than three per centum, and therefore a better security 
for the billholder, cannot after the 1st of July next be received as security 
for bank circulation. This is a radical change in the banking law. It takes 
from the banks the right they have heretofore had under the law to purchase 
and deposit as security for their circulation any of the bonds issued by the 
United States, and deprives the billholder of the best security which the 
banks are able to give by requiring them to deposit bonds having the least 
value of any bonds issued by the Government. The average rate of taxation 
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of capital employed in banking is more than double the rate of taxation upon 
capital employed in other legitimate business. Under these circumstances, to 
amend the banking law so as to deprive the banks of the advantage of securing 
their notes by the most valuable bonds issued by the Government will, it is 
believed in a large part of the country, be a practical prohibitiun of the organ- 
izing of new banks and prevent the existing banks from enlarging their capital. 
The National banking system, if continued at all, will be a monopoly in the 
hands of those already engaged in it who may purchase Government bonds 
beariag a more favorable rate of interest than the three-per-centum bonds 
prior to next July. 

To prevent the further organization of banks is to put in jeopardy the whole 
system by taking from it that feature that makes it, as it now is, a banking 
system free upon the same terms to all who wish to engage in it. Even the 
existing banks will be in danger of being driven from business by the addi- 
tional disadvantages to which they will be subjected by this bill. 

In short, I cannot but regard the fifth section of the bill as a step in the 
direction of the destruction of the National banking system. Our country, after 
a long period of business depression, has just entered upon a career of unex- 
ampled prosperity. Withdrawal of the currency from circulation by the National 
banks and the enforced winding up of the banks in consequence would inevi- 
tably bring’serious embarrassments and disasters to the business of the country. 
Banks of issue are essential instruments of modern commerce. If the present 
efficient and admirable system of banking is broken down, it will inevitably be 
followed by a recurrence to other and inferior methods of banking. Any 
measure looking to such a result will be a disturbing element in our financial 
system. It will destroy confidence and surely check the growing prosperity of 
the country. 

Believing that a measure for refunding the National debt is not necessarily 
connected with the National Banking law, and that any Refunding Act will 
defeat its own object if it imperilled the National banking system or seriously 
impaired its usefulness, and convinced that section five of the bill before me 
would, if it should become a law, work great harm, I herewith return the 
bill to the House of Representatives for that further consideration which is 
provided for in the Constitution. . RUTHERFORD B. HAYES. 


Executive Mansion, March 3, 188r. 





THE RECENT SURRENDER OF BANK CIRCULA- 
‘TION. 

The following statement shows the legal tenders deposited by the National 

banks for the purpose of retiring their circulation, from February 21st to March 


8th, both inclusive, classified by States, the cities of New York, Philadelphia 
and Boston being given separately : 


Philadelphia............ $ 2,590,800 ‘a NE os i ania mind $ 72,000 
Pennsylvania, exclusive - New York City......... 2,843,849 
of Philadelphia.... 2,083,300 - New York, exclusive of 
ED cvescncveve exe 1,034,100 - Ps We SA + sc nedsees 1,934,600 
Massachusetts, exclusive - Pe DOES oc cvcencceee 837,000 
fee 81,000 a re 1,080,000 
Commacticnt.....sccosces 1,675,400 a SS Serene 164,745 
NN ican diiderhn wea 33,000 _ ree rr 45,000 
District of Columbia... . 72,000 - err 1,402,030 
Rhode Island.......... 385,200 - ES ee 135,000 
Nebraska ...... «.- an 171,900 - PE odcusevesi sues 310,900 
OO er occe 81,000 - PR cneccsccccesees 27,000 
ical aia viele 845,900 we Talat nea 100,460 
Maine......... saiapani bad 135,000 a SERPS ST 403,500 
North Carolina ....... 135,000 a SP cad cecuneeas 21,150 
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THE NATIONAL-BANK CIRCULATION. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, March 11, 1881. 
To the President of the Merchants’ National Bank of Cleveland, Ohio: 


I am in receipt of your letter of the 5th instant, stating that your bank 
had, during the previous week, deposited with the Assistant Treasurer at New 
York $180,000 in legal tenders, with the view of retiring that amount of its 
circulating notes; that the bonds to secure the same, amounting to $200,000, 
had been forwarded from the Treasurer in this city to New York, and that 
the bank now desires to return them to the Treasurer of the United States 
and receive the above amount of legal-tender notes As the action taken in 
this case would establish a rule by which the Government would necessarily 
be governed, in regard to similar requests from other banks, some delay in 
answering your letter has occurred. 

It seems that since the Igth ultimo about $ 19,000,000 of legal tenders have 
been deposited by banks for a purpose like that mentioned by you. Of this 
amount about $1,000,0co was returned by the Treasury, request therefor 
having been received before any redemption of notes had been made or the 
security bonds been delivered. In such cases, the transaction being incomplete, 
the Department had clearly a right to return the notes, as has been done. Of 
the remaining amount, about $18,000,000, the security bonds therefor had 
either been surrendered or redemptions against the amount been deposited, 
and the transactions have been so far completed that it has been decided 
that the precedents of the Department in similar cases should be adhered to 
and no return of the legal tenders be made. 

In this connection it should be stated that no apprehension of unfavorable 
result need be entertained in this matter. Since the 25th ultimo the Depart- 
ment has paid out for bonds purchased about $6,500,009, and is to-day paying 
out on like account an additional amount of $5,000,000, In addition to this 
payment there has been advanced from the Treasury since the Ist instant to 
meet the payments of arrearages of pensions the amount of $7,583,844, and 
on the Ist proximo there will fall due of interest more than $ 7,000,000. 

There are on hand of incomplete National-bank notes, which can be issued 
at once to the banks, the amount of $4,000,000, which in the aggregate will 
take an amount from the Treasury largely in excess of the amount of legal 
tenders which has been deposited by the banks since the Igth ultimo, and 
which it is now desired should be returned. 

Letters have also been received asking if the identical United States bonds 
held as security for circulating notes, which more recently were withdrawn by 
the National banks, can be re-deposited without transfer. This request will be 
granted if the bond bears no assignment except that of the Treasurer of the 
United States to the bank returning it. 

H. F. FRENCH, Acting Secretary. 





———_———- 


STOCK EXCHANGE SEAT LIABLE FOR DeEpTt.—In February, 1880, on a judg- 
ment obtained in the Court of Common Pleas, by the Grocers’ Bank against 
Richard G. Murphy, the execution having been returned unsatisfied, an order 
for the supplemental examination of the defendant was issued. It developed 
the fact that ‘Murphy held a seat in the Stock Exchange, but the Court held 
that within the statute it could not be sold to satisfy the debt. The General 
Term, to which an appeal was taken, yesterday rendered its decision, holding 
that a seat in the Exchange is liable for a creditor’s claim. Judge Van Brunt 
dissents from the opinion of Judges Beach and Sedgwick. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL MONETARY CONFERENCE. 
[ FROM THE LONDON ECONOMIST, FEBRUARY 12. | 


At a meeting of the French Cabinet this week, it was announced as the 
result of negotiations which have been in progress for some time, that the 
United States have agreed, on the invitation of the French Government, to 
take part in a second International Monetary Conference to be held this year 
in Paris. The basis of the negotiations is the adoption by both France and 
the United States of the double standard of gold and silver, the result of which 
would be the opening of the mints of both countries to the unlimited coinage of 
silver. Now that the consent of America has been assured, invitations to the 
conference are to be addressed to the other Powers, and there can be little 
doubt that these will meet in most cases with a favorable response. It is difficult 
to see why this country should be called upon to negotiate as to the acceptance 
of a double standard. We have every reason to be satisfied with our present 
monetary system, which experience has shown to be best fitted for our needs. 
Whatever other nations may do, the experience of years shows that Great 
Britain will do wisely to adhere to the single gold standard. Of course, we 
cannot fail to be desirous of the success of any measures that may be proposed 
with a view to the legitimate enhancement of the value of silver. If other 
nations are ready to employ that metal more largely in their currencies, it is 
not for us to object. We should rather welcome the resolution as tending, by 
increasins the market for silver, to enhance and render more stable its price, 
thus obviating a portion at least of the heavy loss on exchange which now so 
seriously affects the finances of India. If we cannot enter into the approach- 
ing Conference on the same footing as some of the other parties, we shall at 
least exercise towards it a very benevolent neutrality. We might even go some- 


what further. Should such a proposal, for instance, be made to us as to 
increase the quantity or the fineness of the silver in our coinage, so as to 
make it less of a mere token currency than it is, we should hardly object to 
to the proposal, or to increasing somewhat the amount to which silver coin may 
be employed in legal tender. Matters of detail of this description might well 
receive our favorable consideration. 


ECONOMIST, FEBRUARY 1g. 


. . : According to the latest reports the agreement between 
France and the United States extends not only to the adoption of a double 
standard, but also to the fixing of the ratio between silver and gold which is 
to be in the proportion of fifteen and one-half to one. ‘This, if adopted, will 
of course be an arbitrary ratio, as indeed any ratio whatever must be. If, how- 
ever, the attempt to rehabilitate silver is made, it is probably best that it should 
be done on the basis which, prior to 1873, was the one generally recognized ; 
and, although it is yet too early to speculate as to the effects of a hypothetical 
decision, it may be pointed out that the adoption of such a ratio would tend 
to lift up the price of silver to the par at which for coinage purposes it 1s 
fixed. If the Latin Union and America were opened to the free coinage of 
silver at the rate in gold of 601%d. per ounce, there would be a ready outlet 
at that price for all available supplies, and no reason, therefor, why lower 
rates should be accepted. This regulation of value would of course be effected 
at the expense of those nations that adopted bi-metallism. When the silver 
was over-valued it would flow into them, drivjng gold out of circulation, while 
if it came to be undervalued the opposite effect would be produced. Bi-met- 
allism, in the sense of having the two metals circulating freely side by side, 
is an impossibility; the nations that adopt it will always have their currency 
composed of the relatively depreciated metal. Its adoption, on an extensive 
scale, however, would certainly enhance the value of silver. Already, indeed. 
the mere prospect of some arrangement for the wider use of the metal for 
currency purposes has caused a decided advance in its price. 
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FINANCIAL MATTERS AT WASHINGTON. 


In the Senate, March 1, the House bill to authorize the registration of trade 
marks and protect the same, was passed. 

In the House, March 1, a conference report on the River and Harbor Ap- 
propriation bill, was agreed to—yeas 162, nays 84. The Senate receded from 
seven amendments, aggregating $66,000, leaving the amount appropriated by 
the bill at $ 11,141,800. 

At 4 P. M., a motion to proceed with the Funding bill, returned from the 
Senate with amendments, was made, and finally carried. The opponents of the 
bill resorted to dilatory motions and every other measure of obstruction. The 
session was protracted one hour past midnight, when a recess was taken until 
10 A, M. 

Mr. Tucker, in behalf of the Committee on Ways and Means, moved a con- 
currence in all the Senate amendments except four, and on that motion de- 
manded the previous question, which was carried—yeas 100, nays 60. 

Messrs. Anderson, Belford, Cannon, Dick, Dunnell, Taylor (Ohio), and 
Washburn voted with the Democrats in the affirmative, while the Greenbackers 
voted in the negative with the Republicans. 

The amendments were then concurred in, and included all except amend- 
ments numbered 16, 21, 25 and 29. 

Amendment 21 was merely a verbal amendment, but had been reserved for 
a separate vote, in order to enable Mr. Mills, of Texas, to move the follow- 
ing amendment : 

‘*In addition to the bonds and treasury notes hereby authorized to be issued, 
the Secretary of the Treasury is further authorized and required to issue United 
States notes under the provisions of titles 38 and 39 of the Revised Statutes to an 
amount equal to the National-bank circulation surrendered, pending and during 
the process of refunding under this act and no more, and said notes shall be paid 
out in the current expenditures of the Government and kept as part of the 
paper circulation, and interest-bearing bonds of the United States equal in 
amount to the notes so issued shall be redeemed and canceled, in addition 
to the bonds otherwise redeemed.” 

It was the intention of the Republicans to vote for Mr. Mills’ amendment 
with a view to loading down the bill, but this intention being discovered on 
the Democratic side, Mr. Mills was induced to withdraw it. 

Mr. Frye (Rep., Me.) expressed his astonishment that Mr. Mills should be 
backed down so easily, and Mr. De La Matyr (Dem., Ind. ) immediately re- 
newed the amendment, but Mr. Tucker now refused to yield for the amend- 
ment, and demanded the previous question on Senate amendment 21. 

The main question was ordered—yeas 121, nays QI. 

Mr. De La Matyr then moved to recommit the bill to the Committee on 
Ways and Means with instructions to that committee to report it back with 
the amendment, which he had previously submitted, incorporated therein. 

Mr. Carlisle raised a point of order against the motion, and it was sustained 
by the Speaker. 

Senate amendment 21 was then concurred in, 

Mr. Tucker then moved to concur in Senate amendment No. 16, with 
amendments, which, he said, had been authorized by the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 

Amendment 16 is proposed by the Committee on Ways and Means to be 
amended so as to read as follows: ‘‘It shall be the duty of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, under such rules and regulations as he may prescribe, to au- 
thorize public subscriptions, at not less than par, to be received at all de- 
positories of the United States and at all National banks, and such other 
banks as he may designate for the bonds and for the Treasury notes herein 
provided for, for thirty days before he shall contract for or award any portion 
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of said bonds or Treasury notes to any syndicate of individuals or bankers, or 
otherwise than under such public subscriptions; and if it shall happen that 
more than the entire amount of said bonds and Treasury notes, or of either 
of them, has been subscribed within said thirty days, he shall award the 
full amount subscribed to all persons who shall have made dona fide subscrip- 
tions, in order of time of said subscriptions, at rates most advantageous to 
the United States.” 

This amendment of the Senate amendment was lost after a protracted strug- 
gle, the yeas being 103 and the nays 111. The only Democrats who voted to 
sustain the Committee on Ways and Means in proposing the amendment, 
were Messrs. Carlisle, Gibson and Tucker, of the committee, and Messrs, 
Beltzhoover, Hutchins, Morse and Warner. Messrs. Ford, of Missouri, and 
Forsythe, of I[llinois, who are usually classed as Greenbackers, also voted for 
the amendment, as did every Republican present. 

In the Senate, March 2, the Sundry Civil Appropriation bill being under 
consideration, Mr. Bayard, by instruction of the Finance Committee, moved to 
amend by adding the following as an additional section : 

‘*That the Secretary of the Treasury may, at any time, apply the surplus 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, or so much thereof as he 
may consider proper, to the purchase or redemption of United States bonds, 
provided that the bonds so purchased or redeemed shall constitute no part of 
the sinking fund, but shall be canceled ”’ 

The amendment was adopted without debate or objection. 

Mr. Hoar introduced and had read by the Clerk an amendment intended to 
be proposed to the Deficiency Appropriation bill embodying the substantial 
features of the three-per-cent. refunding bill without the compulsory ( fifth) 
section and other extraneous matters. 

In the House, March 3, the Funding bill was taken up, and after various 
obstructive motions made by the Republican opponents of the measure, the 
House reached a vote upon agreeing to Senate amendment 16, and it was 
agreed to—yeas 146, nays 16. The Republicans generally refused to vote, but 
enough of them did vote to make a quorum. 

The next question was on the twenty-fifth Senate amendment, which is to 
insert the word ‘‘temporarily” in the fourth section, which authorizes the 
Secretary of the Treasury to use $50,000,000 in coin in the redemption of 
five and six-per-cent. bonds. 

The Committee on Ways and Means recommends concurrence, with an 
amendment to substitute for the word ‘‘temporarily” the words ‘‘ from time 
to time ;” also, to insert the words *‘at any one time,’’ so as to make thé 
section read: ‘* The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to use, from time 
to time, not exceeding $50,000,000 at any one time of the standard gold and 
silver coin in the Treasury in the redemption,” etc. The Ways and Means 
amendment was rejected—yeas 88, nays 126. The Senate amendment, the 
twenty-fifth, was then concurred in. 

The next amendment was the twenty-ninth Senate amendment, that fixing 
the time after which the three-per-cent. bonds shall be the only bonds receiv- 
able as security for National-bank circulation, etc., as July 1. 

To this Mr. Conger ( Rep., Mich. ) offered his amendment fixing the date at 
September 1, and striking out the clause repealing section 4 of the Act of 
June 20, 1874. After debate, Mr. Conger’s amendment was lost—yeas 117, 
nays 132. 

The Senate amendment was then concurred in, fixing the date at July I. 
This was the last Senate amendment, and thep Mr. Tucker, under instructions 
of the Committee on Ways and Means, offered the amendment known as the 
McKinley amendment, providing that nothing in this act shall be construed as 
repealing, modifying, or affecting sections 5,220, 5,221, 5,222, 5,223, 5,224 of 
the Revised Statutes. This was rejected—yeas 114, nays 127. This was the 
last amendment, and the vote leaves the Senate amendments all concurred in 
without change. 

Mr. Carlisle (Dem., Ky. ) then moved to suspend the rules and put on its 
passage a bill amending the Funding bill just agreed to. It contains all the 
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amendments proposed by the Committee on Ways and Means, including the 
McKinley amendment. . 

The demand for a suspension of the rules was seconded—yeas 142, nays 
11; and the bill was then passed without a division. 

In the Senate, March 3, the supplemental Funding bill received from the 
House was referred to the Finance Committee. 

The General Deficiency bill was taken up, and Mr. Hoar moved the amend- 
ment (of which he had given notice ) for a three-per-cent. loan, with a modifi- 
cation proposed by Mr. Morrill embodying the substantial features of the Re- 
funding bill without the compulsory (fifth ) section. 

Mr. Wallace and other members of the Committee on Appropriations, raised 
points of order against the amendment, and during a vote Mr. Hoar said that 
as the Democratic side had manifested no disposition to regard the amend- 
ment with favor he would not press it further. 

The amendment was accordingly withdrawn and the matter dropped. The 
bill was passed. 

The Japanese Fund bill was passed—yeas 46, nays 6. 

The bill directs the payment to the Government of Japan of $1,463,224, 
and out of this fund $248,000 as prize money to the officers and crews of 
the United States ship Wyoming and steamer Takiang or their legal repre- 
sentatives. 

| This bill was not reached for action in the House. | 

In the House, March 3, a message from the President containing his objec- 
tions to the Funding bill [ printed elsewhere | was received and read, and on 
Mr. Tucker’s motion laid on the table—yeas 138, nays 116. 

The Apportionment bill was then taken up, and a vote was first taken on 
making the number of Representatives 322. This number was rejected—yeas 
119g, nays 132—and the vote was taken on 319, being the number favored by 
the Republicans, and it was agreed to, twelve Democrats voting with the Re- 
publicans and one Republican with the Democrats. The bill was passed—yeas 
145, nays 113 

{ The Apportionment bill was not reached for action in the Senate. ] 

In the Senate, Mr. Voorkees offered the following resolution, which was 
laid over upon the objection that it was out of order during an extra session 
convened for executive business : 

** Resolved, That the hostile attitude assumed by the National banks toward 
the refunding of the National debt at a low rate of interest, and the recent 
attempt to dictate the legislation of Congress on that subject, are contrary to 
the best interests of the people, and well calculated to excite their alarm for 
the future.” ! 

On the next day ( March 23) Mr. Voorhees cited so many precedents show- 
ing his resolution to be in order, that the objection made on that ground was 
withdrawn. It was, however, again laid over for further consideration. 





THE RE-DEPosIT OF WITHDRAWN BONDs.—To an inquiry from Mr. John 
Thompson, Vice-President of the Chase National Bank, the Comptroller of 
the Currency has made the following reply : 


‘“ WASHINGTON, March 2, 1881. 


“Str: I have received your letter of Ist instant The Treasurer, will, I 
understand, return greenbacks to those persons who may have deposited them, 
provided the bonds which secured their circulation still remain on deposit and 
none of the circulation of the bank has been redeemed from the deposit He 
declines, however, to surrender greenbacks upon a re-deposit of bonds. If five- 
per-cent. bonds are again deposited, new certificates must be issued. 

‘* Very respectfully, 
‘JOHN J. KNOX, Comptroller. 
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INOUIRIES OF CORRESPONDENTS. 
ADDRESSED TO THE EpITOR OF THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE, 


I. TIME DRAFTS ON A NATIONAL BANK. 

A party draws on this (a National ) bank a ten-day draft, which is presented 
for acceptance or payment before maturity. Can I legally refuse both? 

REPLY.—Yes. In the absence of special agreement, a bank owes no duty to 
its depositor to accept his time drafts. An obligation to involve itself in con- 
tracts to pay money in the future, on his behalf, might be very onerous, and 
is one which the bank does not undertake by receiving a deposit. Its simple 
duty to him is to pay his checks and drafts over the counter when and as 
they are presented for payment. It has the right to accept them, precisely as 
it has the right to certify checks, and will be bound by such acceptance, unless 
it is a mere accommodation (and even then would be to a third person taking 
without notice ); but whether it will do so or not is a matter purely within 
its own discretion. In this case, if the bank does not choose to accept, neither 
can it be called upon to pay the draft before maturity, for that would be to 
do something which its depositor has not called upon it to do. The object 
which this depositor has attempted to accomplish is generally effected by giving 
a post-dated check, which can only be used when the day upon which it is 
dated arrives. 

On the other hand, it should be observed that the holder of a time draft has 
the right to present it to the drawer for acceptance before maturity, although 
he is not bound to do so. If he presents it and acceptance is refused, the 
draft is at once dishonored and must be protested for non-acceptance or the 
drawer will be discharged ; and after protest for non-acceptance the holder is 
not obliged to present the draft for payment, but may look at once to the 
drawer. The holder of this draft evidently made a mistake in presenting it 
for acceptance, unless he knew beforehand that the bank both had funds and 
was willing to accept; for if the bank refused acceptance he must treat the 
paper as dishonored, although he might be satisfied that there were funds on 
hand to meet it at maturity. 


Il. THE EFFECT OF QUALIFIED ACCEPTANCE, 


V, in St. Louis, a banker, sends to me in Arkansas a draft on a mer- 
chant here, payable thirty days after date, for $300, ‘‘with exchange on &t1. 
Louis or New York,” for acceptance and protest if not paid at maturity. 
The trader here writes his acceptance of draft (with my permission) making 
it payable at his dank in St. Louis, but does not object to the clause of 
exchange above spoken of. The bill goes to-St. Louis with instructions to 
collect usual rate of exchange, and to protest if not paid. The St. Louis 
bank that we send to, collect at maturity, du do not collect exchange, saying 
that the bill did o/ draw exchange, and that we were not entitled to exchange 
on the bill because it was drawn in St. Louis and paid in St, Louis, and 
refused to protest the paper, saying they could not get a Notary that would 
make the protest. I claim that we were entitled to exchange, and that it was 
their duty to collect or protest as I instructed. Please decide. 
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REPLY.—We think the Arkansas bank was not entitled to the exchange. 
The contract of the acceptor was a contract to pay $300 plus the exchange 
upon St. Louis at the date and f/ace of payment. But the place of payment 
and St. Louis were the same, and the exchange of course was nothing. If the 
bank had wished to avail itself of its privilege of selling the exchange to the 
acceptor, it should have insisted upon its right to an acceptance of the draft 
according to its tenor. It would then have been payable at the residence of 
the acceptor, and would have carried the exchange with it. By consenting to 
the acceptance, payable at the bank in St. Louis, the Arkansas bank allowed 
the acceptor to furnish the exchange himself, and, having done that, he ought 
not to be called upon to pay for it again. Another consequence of receiving 
this acceptance we wish to call particular attention to, viz., that the drawer 
was discharged by it. The law is well settled that if the holder consents to 
an acceptance payable at a place different from that at which it would be pay- 
able if the draft were accepted according to its tenor, the drawer is discharged, 
unless he consents to the change. Daniel Neg. Insts. §515. The safer 
practice for banks engaged in the business of making collections is to fol- 
low the rule strictly, and insist upon an acceptance according to the tenor of 
the bill in all cases. | 


III. ACCOMMODATION INDORSEMENTS. 


In the March number of BANKER’S MAGAZINE, page 733, is a decision: 
‘‘Indorsement—Weller & Son, note to Callahan.” Please give some more of 
the particulars, or the reasons for such a decision. It is important that 
bankers should know how they stand in such cases, 


REPLY.—We give in this number a full copy of the opinion in Callahan vy. 
First National Bank of Louisville, above referred to. The case seems to have 
gone up to the Kentucky Court of Appeals upon a writ of error, and to have 
been decided purely upon a question of pleading. There can be no doubt 
that the bank would have recovered, if it had stated its case properly. It is 
true there is a presumption that, when a note comes back into the hands of 
the maker, it has been paid; but this presumption is of no consequence, if 
the note afterwards and before its maturity is passed toa holder dona fide and 
without notice that it has been in the hands of the maker, or even if it re- 
mains in the hands of the person who takes it direct from the maker, if, as 
was suggested here, it was indorsed for the maker’s accommodation. West 
Boston Savings Bank v. Thompson, 124 Mass. 506. 








VERIFICATION OF BANK REPORTS.—An Act of Congress approved February 
26, 1881, permits the five or more reports required during each year from each 
National bank to the Comptroller of the Currency, to be sworn before a State 
notary public. The following is the text of the new law: 

“The oath or affirmation required by section fifty-two hundred and eleven 
of the Revised Statutes, verifying the returns made by National banks to the 
Comptroller of the Currency, when taken before a notary public properly 
authorized and commissioned by the State in which such notary resides, and 
the bank is located, or any other officer having an official seal, authorized in 
such State to administer oaths, shall be a sufficient verification as contemplated 
by said section fifty-two hundred and eleven. Provided, That the officer admin- 
stering the oath is not an officer of the bank.”’ 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


Laws Relating to Stocks, Bonds and other Securities in the United States. By 
FRANCIS A. LEWIs, JR., of the Philadelphia Bar. Philadelphia : Rees, 
Welsh & Co, 1881. 8vo, pp. 224. 

This work is stated to have been ‘‘specially prepared for use of Bankers, 
Brokers, Lawyers and Investors, as a book of every-day reference.” It has a 
copious index and a table of all the judicial decisions which are cited. We 
can best describe the scope of the work by selecting from the chapter headings 
the following : 

**Short Sketch of the English Stock Exchange, and Methods of Dealing in 
Stocks in England, France and the United States ;” ‘‘ Effect of Exchange 
Usages on Stock Contracts ;” ‘* Method of Transferring Stock ;” ‘‘ Blank Pow- 
ers under Seal;” ‘‘Negotiability of Stock Certificates ;” ‘*‘ Wagering Con- 
tracts ;” “Stock Pledged as Collateral;” ‘Rights of Pledgor and Pledgee ;” 
‘‘ Broker’s Agreement to carry Stock on Margin ;” ‘‘Sub-pledging ;” ‘‘ Sale of 
Pledged Stock;” ‘‘Specific Performance of Stock and Share Contracts ;” 
‘*Damages in Case of Breach of Contract for Delivery of, and Zvover for Con- 
version of Articles of Fluctuating Value ;” ‘‘ English Rule, and Rule in all 
the States of the Union Considered.” 

“ 
The Statesman’s Year Book for 1881. By FREDERICK MARTIN. London: 
Macmillan & Co., 1881. Small 8vo., pp. 784 

This, the eighteenth annual publication of Mr. Martin’s valuable work, fully 
sustains its long-established reputation. It gives, in respect to all the countries 
in the world, fuil particulars from official sources of their areas, population, 
forms of government, currency, weights and measures, debts, revenues, expend- 
itures, military and naval establishments, etc. It is a most valuable reference 
book, not only for statesmen, but for editors, libraries, and, indeed, for every- 
body who desires to keep up with the progress of the world. 


The Current Gold and Silver Coins of all Nations, together with their Weights, 
Fineness and Intrinsic Value, reduced to the Standard of the United States. 
By IvAN C. MICHELS, Ph.D. Philadelphia: R. S. Menamin. 4to., pp. 112. 
In addition to the matter indicated in its title as above, this work furnishes 
a description of the National coins of all metals, the acts of Congress author- 
izing their issue, and their official weight and fineness, It contains engravings 
of the coins of all nations which are in current use, including coins of the 
base metals, and accompanying tables showing the amount of pure metal in the 
gold and silver coins. In the case of silver Coins, the value of the metal is 
given according to the variations in the gold price of silver in the London 
market. The typography and engravings are well executed, and it is a kind 
of work which must be of great service to bankers, bullion dealers, brokers, 
merchants and others having occasion to handle foreign coins, or to deal in 
exchange on, or to trade with, foreign countries, 
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The Financial Review for 1881. New York: W, B. Dana & Co, 4to., pp, 142. 


This excellent annual contains many useful statistics of trade, commerce, 
railroads and banking, including quotations of the range of prices of various 
securities. The ‘‘ Investors Supplement ” affords an exhibit of the funded debt a 
of States and cities, and of the stocks and bonds of railroads and other corpo- 4 
rations, which is highly valuable to all who have occasion to hold or to deal 
in such securities. 


The American Almanac for 1881. Edited by AINSWORTH R. SPOFFORD. 
New York and Washington: The American News Co. : 8vo., pp. 380. 

Mr. Spofford’s compendium of statistics furnishes an array of facts and 
figures which commend it to a place within easy reach of every student of 
affairs. It is a hand-book for daily reference, for the politician, the business 
man and the investor. While the information given relates mainly to our own 
country, there is much as to the debts, populations and governments of other 
nations. A great deal of valuable matter is compressed within the compara- 
tively small compass of the pages of this work. 


Vick’s Illustrated Floral Guide for 1881. Rochester, N. Y. JAMES VICK. 
8vo.; pp. 120. 

The publisher of this work has acted upon the principle that ‘‘ whatever 
is worth doing, is worth doing well.” Mr. Vick has prepared his catalogue 
of seeds and plants in a style that represents, in a fitting manner, the beauty 
of the flowers and plants which are announced in its pages. 


ee 


THE Crop OF PRECIOUS METALS.—The Director of the Mint has submitted 
to the Secretary of the Treasury a report upon the production of precious 
metals in the United States, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1880, which 
shows the following amounts by States and Territories: 
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NEW RULES FOR THE ISSUE OF COINS AND CURRENCY.—The Treasurer of 
the United States issued, March 1, a circular announcing the following rules: 

First—Standard silver dollars and fractional silver coin will be forwarded 
by the Treasurer, by registered mail, for deposits of gold coin or currency or 
remittances to his office. 

Second—Standard silver dollars will be forwarded directly from the mints in 
New Orleans, Philadelphia and San Francisco for deposits with; the assistant 
treasurers in those cities. 

Third—Drafts on New York will be received in payment for standard sil- 
ver dollars and fractional silver coin only when collectable through the Clearing 
House. 

Fourth—Returns for minor coin sent to the Mint in Philadelphia will be 
made only in other minor coin. 

Fifth—Returns for National bank notes redeemed will be made by transfer 
check, or, if so required, in United States notes or fractional silver coin at 
the consignee’s expense. 

Sixth—The express charges on National-bank notes sent to the Treasurer 
for redemption in even thousands of dollars will be paid by the Government. 

Seventh—The express charges at Government contract rates will be deducted 

by the Treasurer on United-States notes returned for National-bank notes 
redeemed. 


THE UNITED STATES NATIONAL BANK, whose organization was announced 
in our last number, began business, at No. 35 Nassau Street, on March 1. 
The start of this new bank is under auspices which promise for it a large 
and profitable business. Its Directors are solid and well-known men, its 
officers bring the prestige of signal ability and ample experience, and a strong 
and wide-spread connection throughout the West and South indicates for the 
new institution a career of unusual success. As an earnest of conservative 
management, it has been resolved that no dividends are to be declared until 
an ample surplus shall have been accumulated. 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of Newark, N. J., has 
lately undergone an examination, lasting five months, by the Insurance Companies 
of Massachusetts, Ohio and New Jersey. The Commissioners found that the 
company had assets amounting to $35,726,815, and a clear surplus over every 
liability of $3,815,382. Calculated on a four-per-cent basis at the New York 
standard the surplus would be nearly $6,000,000, The entire report of the 
Examiners redounds to the credit of the company, and tends to increase the 
confidence of the public in our sound and well-managed life companies. The 
statement of the Mutual Benefit will be found on the cover of this number 
of the BANKER’S MAGAZINE. 


A New CoMPoOUND-INTEREST RULE.—A simple formula has been devised 
by Mr. D. Parks Fackler, the well-known actfiary, by which may quickly be 
determined how long it will take a sum to double itself at any rate of 
interest. Dividing 72 by the rate of interest, the quotient will be the number 
of years to within a small fraction. Thus at four per cent. the answer 1s 
eighteen years, which is only one-quarter of a year too great, the exact time 
being about 1734 years. For six per cent. the result is only one month out 
of the way, while for eight and nine per cent. it may be said to be exactly 
right. 
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THE NEW MONETARY CONFERENCE is to be held under the following joint 
call of France and the United States: The Government of the Republic of 
France and the Government of the United States having exchanged views 
upon the subject of a conference between the Powers principally interested in 
the question of establishing internationally the use of gold and silver as bi-me- 
tallic money, and securing fixity of relative value between those metals, and 
finding themselves in accord as to the usefulness and importance of such a 
conference, and as to the time and place at which the same should be held, 
have the honor now to invite the Government of to take part in a 
conference by such delegates as each Government may appoint, to be held at 
Paris, on Tuesday, the 19th of April next, to consider and adopt for presenta- 
tion to the Governments so represented for their acceptance a plan and system 
for the establishment, by international convention, of the use of gold and silver 
as bi-metallic money at a fixed relative value between those two metals. 

A dispatch from Berlin says that Herr Dechend, President of the Imperia- 
Bank of Germany, and Herr Schraut, Government Councillor, have been desig- 
nated to represent Germany at the Monetary Conference. Herr Dechend has 
been from the beginning a decided opponent of gold mono-metallism. The 
views of Herr Schraut are not stated. 

The Commissioners to represent the United States in the Paris Monetary 
Conference, of April 19, are ex-Secretary Evarts, and ex-Senators Sherman, of 
Ohio, and Howe, of Wisconsin. 

The London 7%mes, in its financial article of March 24, says it is assured 
that there is some ground to anticipate that France and the United States will 
agree to become bi-metallic nations for a certain period. It is hoped that the 
countries of the Latin Union will follow their example; that Germany will 
agree to continue the suspension of sales of silver, and that England will 
undertake on behalf of India not to give up the silver standard for the same 
period. 

Mr. S. DaNA HorTon, of Ohio, has been nominated by the President to 
be Secretary of the United States delegation to the Paris Monetary Confer- 
ence. Mr. Horton’s services as a member of the delegation of 1878 fully 
sustained his high reputation for learning and intelligence. The report of that 
conference was not only prepared by him, but also edited for the State De- 
partment, with statistical and historical notes which added greatly to its value. 





CALIFORNIA TAXATION.—On March 7 the Governor signed an amended 
revenue law which exempts from taxation shares of capital stock of corpora- 
tions and deposits in Savings banks. 


MAINE —Several National banks in Maine have recently procured charters 
as State banks, under the old banking law of Maine, but they were vetoed by 
Gov. Plaisted, on the ground that they would confer the right to issue circula- 
ting notes, contrary to what he calls the ‘‘settled policy” of leaving to the 
United States Government the regulation of the paper currency. It is true 
that if these charters were obtained, the issue of notes would be prevented by 
the ten-per-cent tax now imposed by the Federal authority, but only so long 
as that tax is continued. 

Gov. Plaisted, in his veto message, says: 

‘*After experiencing, for nearly twenty years, paper money based on the 
authority and credit of the whole nation, and of uniform value throughout the 
country, the people of the United States, while they have their liberties, will 
never favor or tolerate a return to the old State-bank system. That system 
they have tried and found wanting.” 

This veto seems to be approved with substantial unanimity in Maine. The 
Portland Press, the leading organ of the party politically opposed to Governor 
Plaisted, says : 

‘*Gov. Plaisted has done well to veto the State-bank charters. While under 
the existing tax law it would be practically impossible for the banks to issue 
circulating notes, yet the permission to do so once given them, there would be 
a determined movement to do away with the restrictive tax, a movement 
which, if successful, would lead to the re-establishment of the old State bank- 
ing system. It is well to resist the first step in that direction.” 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE,—John D. Lyman, State Bank Commissioner, in examining 
the Ashuelot Savings Bank of Winchester, found that the treasurer, Ellery 
Albee, had made false entries, and was a defaulter. Albee has made over 
his property to secure the bank. The Commissioner has petitioned the court 
for an injunction. It is believed that the defalcation will exceed % 100,000, 


MINNESOTA Bonps.—Governor Pillsbury has promulgated the following 
notice to holders of the old Minnesota State Railroad bonds, who are scat- 
tered all over the United States: 

EXECUTIVE OFFICE, ST. PAUL, March 3, 1881. 

A bill has passed the Legislature and received the Executive approval pro- 
viding for the adjustment of the Minnesota State Railroad bonds on the terms 
proposed by a majority of the bondholders to the Legislature of the State. 
The bill provides that the State will pay fifty cents on the dollar of prin- 
cipal and interest of the Minnesota State Railroad bonds and coupons com- 
puted to January 1, 1884, in new adjustment bonds, payable in thirty years, 
redeemable at the election of the State after ten years, interest at five per 
cent.; the first coupon maturing July 1, 1884, payable in the City of New 
York, with the election to the State to negotiate new bonds and pay cash 
instead; all unpaid claims for supplies, &c., not to exceed $15,000 to be 
paid fifty per cent. on claims proven, and the amounts so paid deducted from 
the amount of new bonds issued in payment of old bonds issued to the road 
which ought to have paid such claims; all provided that the tribunal created 
by the bill, which is to convene on March 23, 1881, shall decide that the 
constitutional amendment of 1860, prohibiting provision for payment without 
submission to the people, is void; otherwise the bill to be submitted to the 
people at the next general election. All holders of Minnesota State railroad 
bonds to file their bonds on, or before, March 23, 1881, with the State Auditor, 
accompanied by an agreement to accept said bonds in full satisfaction of old 
ones (describing them by number, &c. ), and an agreement under seal releas- 
ing the State from all claim by virtue of old bonds. The bill provides for 
the payment of interest from a tax on the gross earnings of railroads. 


TENNESSEE.—The Governor has received a proposition from bondholders to 
settle the State debt at par and three per cent. interest; the bonds to run 
ninety-nine years, and coupons to be made receivable for taxes. The Governor 
subsequently sent the proposition to the Legislature and advised its adoption. 
The reports indicate that it is favorably received in the Legislature. 


EMBEZZLEMENT.—A series of systematic robberies have been discovered in 
the National Bank of Virginia, amounting in the aggregate to over $ 23,000. 
The perpetrator was Joseph T. Keesee, one of the bookkeepers in charge of 
‘the individual accounts, who hid his crime by false entries carried on for sev- 
eral years. It it said that the bank will lose but a small amount, as Keesee’s 
bond will cover nearly half the deficit and his friends will make up the greater 
portion of the balance. 7 

THE United-States Circuit Court, at New York, refused, March 3rd, the 
injunctions asked by the Direct and French Cable Companies, to prevent the 
consolidation of the Western Union and other telegraph companies. The 
consolidation will now be consummated, though further litigation will be had, 
as the cable companies will still contend for an order of court preventing the 
Western Union Company from violating any of the conditions of the cable 
contracts with the land companies which it absorbs. 


SURETY ON OFFICIAL BoNnpbs.—The Fidelity and Casualty Company, of New 
York, being authorized by its act of incorporation to become surety on official 
bonds, recently applied to the Secretary of the Treasury to know if it would 
be recognized as surety on the bonds of Government officers. The question 
was referred to First Comptroller Lawrence, who to-day decided that the 
company ‘‘has the corporate capacity to become surety on the official bonds 
of Government officers.” 
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CHANGES OF PRESIDENT AND CASHIER. 
(Monthly List, continued from March No., page 743-) 

Bank and Place. Elected. In place of 
gE Chas. O. Andrus, A. C.... M. F. Reading,Cas, 
ILL. 000 Hide & Leather N. B,, Chicago: Thomas L. Forrest, Ac?t’g Cas. B. L. Smith, 
InD .... First Nat’! B’k, Crawfordsville. Samuel W. Austin, Cas.. B. Wasson. 
Iowa... Merchants’ National Bank, Webb Vincent, /”....... J. M. Mulroney. 

Fort oe J. M. Mulroney, V. P.... W. Vincent. 


» .. Valley Nat’l Bank, Red Oak... 


Ky..... German Nat’! Bank, Louisville. Henry Vissman, Cas..... 
« .. Kentucky Nat’! Bank,» . W. H. Dulaney, /”...... 
# ,. National Bank of Lebanon.... R. Ie. Kirk, Cas. pro tem. 
“ . National Bank of Owen....... H, P. Montgomery, /7... 

MAINE.. Portland Savings Bank ........ Oliver Gerrish, Pr....... 
« .. Thomaston National Bank..... Sa PE BE bs ectacecees 

MD..... First Nat’] Bank, Hagerstown. John D, Newcomer, Cas. 

Mass... First National Bank, Boston... S. D. Warren, /r....... 

- ; : , § Byron E. Warren, J*.... 

MicH.,. First Nat’l Bank, Bay City... ) Frederick P. Browne, Cas. 

MINN... Citizens’ National Bank, E. P. Brown, Cas........ 

Faribault } William S. Hill, 4. C.... 

Mo,.... German-Amer, Bank, St. Louis. John Dierberger, Cas.... 
» .,, Laclede Bank, St. Louis....... Emil A.Meysenburg, Cas. 
# ,, Mechanics’ Bank, St. Louis..... D. K. Ferguson, Pr..... 

N. J.... North Ward N. B’k, Newark .. Wm. Robotham, Jr., Cas. 

N. Y.... Nat’l Albany Exchange Bank.. Jonas H. Brooks, Cas... 
»  .. First Nat’] Bank, Middletown.. Charles A. Douglas, Cas. 
w ,, State Bank, Syracuse.......... Jonathan C, Chase, Cas. 

Onto... First Nat’] Bank, Green Spring. H. G. Ogden, Cas....... 
# ,, Third National Bank, Urbana.. A. F. Vance, Jr., Cas.... 

Penn... First National Bank, Bradford. W. W. Bell, Cas........ 
« ,, First National Bank, J. B. Crowell, Pr........ 

Green Castle } 5, FE. Soe, Cai icc ccccs 

»  ,, First National Bank, Mercer... W. C. Alexander, Cas... 

» _., Dollar Savings B’k, Pittsburgh. J. B. D. Meads, 77...... 
«  .. First Nat’l Bank, Wilkes-Barre. James L. McLean, Cas... 
R. I.... R. I. Hosp. Tr. Co., Providence. H. J. Wells, Sec ........ 
S.C.... Merch. & Planters’ Nat’l B’k, § Edwin R, Wallace, Pr.. 
Union ; George Munro, Cas...... 

TENN .. Second Nat’! Bank, Lebanon... James Hamilton, /¥.... 
* .. Union & Planters’ B., Memphis, A. C. Treadwell, Pr..... 

Se National Bank of Barre....... FP. L. Hatem, Cas.... ccc 
# .. National Bank of Montpelier... E. D. Blackwell, Cas.... 

W. Va.. First National Bank, Fairmont. Z. Musgrave, Pr......... 


* Deceased. 


Warren H. Kinkade, Cas, 


R. M. Roberts. 

C. S. Mueller. 

L. C. Murray. 

H. Wilken. 

A. P. Grover. 

J. B. Brown.* 

J. L. Jordan. 

P. B. Small.* 

J. Shearer. 

B, E. Warren. 

C. H. Whipple. 
EK. P. Brown, 

Ek. A. Meysenburg. 
F, T. Iglehart. 

Q. Garrison, 

E.F. Baldwin, Acfg. 
T. L. Scott.* 

W. L. Graham. 
M. J. Myers. 

L. W. Roys. 

E. G. Wiley.* 

RB. A. Provoost. 
J. C. McLanahan., 
L. H. Fletcher. 
O. L. Munger. 

C. A. Colton,* 
C. H. Sheldon, Jr. 
W. Munro. 

E. R. Wallace. 

J. D. Owen. 

C. W. Goyer.* 
E. D. Blackwell. 
C. A. Reed. 

J. C. Beeson. 


Situation Wanted—As Teller or Bookkeeper in a bank, by a young man 
having twelve years’ experience as manager of a country bank. Permanency, 


with prospects of advancement to suit capacity, desired. 


satisfactory. Address J. M. L., Greenville, Ohio, P. O. Box 21. 


References, etc., 
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No. Name and Place. President and Cashier. Authorized. Paid. 

2507 United States Nat’l Bank.... H. Victor Newcomb....... $ 500,000 
New York City. Logan C. Murray. $ 250,000 

2508 First National Bank........ OF 5 SD i oc ccne- covedes 100,000 
Huntington, INb. S. F. Dick. 100,000 

2509 First National Bank........ er ee 50,000 
Tom’s River, N, J. William A. Low. 30,000 

2510 First National Bank........ George M. _—o ere 50,000 
Gouverneur, N, Y. A. L. Woodworth. 30,000 

2511 Merchants’ National Bank.. Redman D. yt are igi 100,000 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Charles H. Clark. 100,000 

2512 Darlington National Bank.. J. L. Coker............... 50,000 
Darlington, S. C. H, L. Charles. 30, 520 








CHANGES, DISSOLUTIONS, ETC. 


(Monthly List, continued from March No., page 746.) 


New YorK Ciry........ C. B. Richard & Co.; C. B. Richard, deceased. Succeeded 
by Oscar L. Richard and Emil L. Boas, Same style. 






CAL.... San Diego...... Consolidated Bank; paid capital increased to $40,coo, 
Con.... Hillerton ...... Hiller, Hallock & Co.; removed to Aspen. 
DAKOTA Madison,....... Lake County Bank (Thaxter & Buck); now F. W. Thaxter. 
Bs anni ORI Ee Bank of Rome; suspended. John H. Reynolds, assignee. 
Collections handed to First Nat’] Bank of Rome, 
BEAwcces Bloomington... McLean County Bank (A. Gridley & Son); in liquidation. 
BP sce ME ccnccnese Bank of Albion; Charles M. Clapp, Administrator. 
«  .. Huntington.... First Nat’] B’k, No. 145; suc. by First Nat’l B’k, No. 2,508. 
Iowa... Nevada........ Nevada City Bank (Orson B. Dutton & Son); succeeded 
by E. L. Lyon, Pr. W. F. Swayze, Cas. 
KANSAS. Howard....... Elk County Bank; attached. 
#  .. Junction City.. Alioth & Smith ; now J. Monroe Smith. 
» .. Wa Keeney.... Ellsworth Brothers : out of business. 
MASS... Boston ........ Brooks & Warner; now George C. Brooks. George H. 
Brooks special to February 15, 1882. 
MICH... Negaunee...... Michigan Iron Bank (Isaac J. Gray); now H. E., Pease, 
P Three Rivers... Manufacturers’ National Bank; now Manufacturers’ Bank. 







Same officers, capital and surplus. 


MINN... Cannon Falls.. First National Bank ; succeeded by Citizens’ Bank. Same 
President and Cashier. 








© oD cccccne< Amer. Exch. B’k; paid capital $75,000. Surplus, $ 10,000, 
BD 200 MEO ccccscee Bush, Redwood & Co. ; failed. 

N. J.... Newark........ Graham & Co.; Charles S. G. withdraws. Business con- 

tinued by Andrew S. and John A. Graham. Same title. 

OHnI0... Coshocton..... First National Bank; now Commercial Bank. Same 






officers, capital and New York Correspondent. 
# .. Green Spring.. First National Bank ; succeeded by L. W. Roys & Co. 
R. I.... Providence..... Wilbour, Jackson & Co.; admit Charles H. Sheldon, Jr. 
and William Binney, Jr. 
Wyo... Evanston....... Mutual Exch. B. ( North & Wurtele) ; now North & Al vord 
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NEW BANKS, BANKERS, AND SAVINGS BANKS. 


( Monthly List, continued from March No., page 745.) 


State. Placeand Capital. Bank or Banker. N.Y. Correspondent and Cashier. 
NEw YORK CITY....... United States Nat'l Bank... «ca cecccccces 
$250,000 H,. Victor Newcomb, /r. Logan C. Murray, Cas. 


ArkK,... EurekaSprings. Bank of Eureka Springs... Valley Nat’l Bank, S?¢. Louzs, 
(John H, Cameron & Co.) 





re Hiller, Hallock & Co...... American Exch. Nat’l Bank, 
DAKOTA Wahpeton..... Richland County Bank.... Merch. Nat’l B’k, St. Paul, 
(J. W. Hayward & Co.) ! 
a Hopedale...... Hobart & Orendorff....... | Preston, Kean & Co., Chicago. 
D sa soa nesax Callender, Ayres & Co.... Metropolitan Nat’! B’k. 
INDIANA Huntington.... First National Bank....... Third National Bank, 
$ 100,000 William McGrew, /r. Sarah F. Dick, Cas. 
Iowa... Cedar Rapids.. Merchants’ National Bank,  ——— ...e.eeeeeee 
$100,000 Redman D. Stephens, Pr, Charles H. Clark, Cas. 
MicH... Concord....... errr re Nat’l Shoe & Leather B’k. 
N. J.... Tom’s River... First National Bank....... National Park Bank. 
$ 30,000 John Aumack, Pr, William A. Low, Cas. 
N. Y.... Gouverneur.... First National Bank....... Chase National Bank, 
$30,000 George L. Gleason, Pr. A. L. Woodworth, Cas. 
On10... Columbus.,..... Columbus Sav. Bank Co... Continental National Bank- 
« .. Louisville..... .Louisville Dep. B’k (Keim & Sons.) Kountze Brothers- 
ee 
OBITUARY. 


CHARLES B. RICHARD, founder of the firm of C. B. Richard & Co., died 
in this city on February 20th. Mr. Richard was born in Reichenbach, Silesia, 
in 1818. He emigrated to this country in 1845, and two years later, as rep- 
resentative of Hamburg shipowners, established in this city a passenger agency. 
When the Hamburg Packet Company, in 1856, substituted steamers for sail- 
ing vessels, Mr. Richard accepted its agency, which position he retained 
until his death. Mr. Richard held the position of Consul of Schaumburg 
Lippe. He was director in the Star Fire Insurance Company, a member of 
numerous charitable societies and a participant in all liberal movements. 


CHARLES WESLEY GOYER, President of the Union and Planters’ Bank of 
Memphis, died in that city on February 22d. He was born in, Dearborn county, 
Indiana, in 1824, and came to Memphis in 1841. At this early age he gave 
token of that determination of purpose and self-reliance which distinguished 
him through life. He had been identified with the Union and Planters’ Bank 
from its organization, and becoming its President in 1874, so continued by 
unanimous election until his death. In the language of the tribute to his 
memory, passed by the Board of Directors, ‘‘he was honest and capable, 
fearless and faithful ; only afraid to do wrong, he stood by his trust through 
every vicissitude, that he might do his whole duty.” 


ALBERT K. SPENCER, Cashier of the First National Bank of Cleveland, Ohio, 
died suddenly in that city on February 21st. Mr. Spencer was born at Fort 
Ann, N. Y., in 1830. He began his banking career as teller in the White- 
hall Bank, at Whitehall, N. Y. In 1854 he removed to Cleveland, and since 
1856 has been connected with its banking interests. He was appointed Cashier 
of the First National Bank in 1865. Mr. Spencer was a member of the City 
Council and of the Board of Education, and was Treasurer of the Cleveland 
and Mahoning Railroad. He was esteemed a sagacious business man, whose 
dealings were marked by great prudence and fairness. His standing among 
business men was of the highest order, and he made a large circle of friends 
by his geniality and unqualified uprightness. 
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PUBLIC DEBT OF THE UNITED STATES, 



























PUBLIC DEBT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Recapitulation of the Official Statements—cents omitted. 








DEBT BEARING INTEREST. : 
Jan. 1, 188. Feb, 1, 1881. March 1, 188. 5 
Bonds at six per cent............. ace 202,266,550 . $202,266,550 . $202,266,550 " 
Bonds at five per cent.........seseee 469,051,050 . 499,651,050 . 469,320,650 ; 
Bonds at four and a half per cent.. 250,000,000 , 250,000,000 . 250,000,000 4 
Bonds at four per cent.............. 733,420,400 , 738,480,550 . 738,505,050 ‘ 
Refunding certificates............+. oe 927,400 . 867,250 . 782,750 d 
Navy pension fund..............e0-- 14,000,000 , 14,000,000 . 14,000,000 ‘t 
Tete BUUMGIIEE. cc ccccccccccccccses $ 1,675,265,400 . $1,675,265,400 . $ 1,674,935,000 y 
TTT TTT TTT TTT Te 20,731,566 . 14,316,176 . 14,585,250 ‘ 








DEBT ON WHICH INTEREST HAS CEASED SINCE MATURITY. 7 

0 Ee ree Te » $11,484,395 . $ 7,273,285 . $ 6,598,725 q 
DT 60 tenorendedemsamue euuiie $56,885 . 753,389 . 760,292 4 
DEBT BEARING NO INTEREST. oy 

Old demand and legal-tender notes.. $ 346,741,761 . $346,741,726 . $346,741,711 4 
Certificates of deposit.............-- 7,005,000 . 8,630,000 , 7,905,000 iy 
PURCIORRL COTTON ooo ccccccecccceees 7,147,530 .« 7:144,499 . 7,144,413 “t 
Gold and silver certificates........... 52,241,010 . 53,341,700 . 54,425,740 D 

I iiicitnnccmenianrxe $ 413,135,301 . $415,857,925 . $416,276,864 
Unclaimed Pacific Railroad interest. 7,927 .- 7;927 .« 8,450 3 








yatta daa: fe 


TotaL DEBT, principal and interest. $ 2,121,481,475 . $2,113,474,!03 . $2,113,164,589 
Total Cash in the Treasury.,...... 222,299,739 -« 221,674,535 .- 233,208, 1 











Debt, less Cash in the Treasury at date, $ 1,899,181,735 . $1,891,799,568 . $1,879,956,412 
Decrease of debt during the month, 5,699,430 . 7,382,167 . (1,843,155 a 
Decrease of debt since June 30, 1880, 42,990,559 - 50,372,727 .« 62,215,882 he 

CURRENT LIABILITIES. be 

Interest due and unpaid........ —o $ 2,208,833 . $ 3,059,712 . $ 2,795,597 a 

Debt on which interest has ceased... 11,484,395 . 7:273,285 . 6,598,725 he 

NS SELECT RCT T TART 856,885 . 753,389 . 760,292 fa 

Gold and silver certificates........... 52,241,010 . 531341,70° . 54,425,740 P? 

U. S. notes held to redeem certificates Bis 

of deposit coecccece coccccecccece 7,005,000 . 8,630,000 , 7,905,000 i. 

Cash balance available at date...... 148,503,615 . 148,619,447 . 160,662,822 a; 

$ 222,299,739 . $221,674,535 - $233,208,176 Bis 


AVAILABLE ASSETS. 


: Sisaie, aia 
Pe ae Tet ae elt . 
eee a3 ae ‘% tere 









Cash in the Treasury ............ .s+ $222,269,739 . $221,674,535 . $233,208,176 
BONDS ISSUED TO THE PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANIES, * iy 
Principal outstanding...............- $64,623,512 . $64,623,512 . $64,623,512 i 
Interest accrued and not yet paid.... 1,938,705 . 323,117 . 646,235 
Interest paid bythe United States.. 47,599,861 . 49,528,566 . 49,528,566 ‘ 
Interest repaid by transportation of a 
RS, Mn cntioke bmmnen ae dee 14,052,447 . 14,052,966 . 14,079, 7°7 Te 
By cash payments five per cent. net ha: 
CE itecnecineeanenae wee 655,198 . 655,198 . 655,198 'h 
Balance of interest paid by the + 
United States..............0. .. 32,882,214. 34,82c,gor . = 34,793,660 ie 
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NOTES ON THE MONEY MARKET. 
NEW YORK, MARCH 24, 1881. 


Exchange on London at sixty days’ sight, 4.80% to 4.80% tn gold. 


We are approaching one of the periods of the financial year in which strin- 
gency of a more or less active and extensive character has been usually 
developed from various causes, and especially from the large shipments of 
currency to the interior to move the crops, or to supply the augmenting neces- 
sities for cash which are incident to the business activity of the season. 
Much discussion has arisen as to whether the exceptional circumstances which 
last spring prevented the recurrence of this annual spasm of monetary activity 


would be repeated now, and a wide difference of opinion has prevailed among 
our banking and mercantile men upon the questions involved. On one side 
it has been argued that the rapid growth of the West in material prosperity 
and weaith has made the banks of the interior less dependent upon New 
York, and has introduced fundamental changes into our banking system which 
are likely to disturb still further the old relations between the country banks 
and the banks of our larger cities, as well as to modify considerably the 
dependence and subordination which formerly existed between a great majority of 
the smaller banks established throughout the country and the larger banks at the 
great financial centers. To these arguments are added others based upon the 
well-known and unprecedented absorption of currency in the interior, which 
has attracted so much discussion since the restoration of specie payments. 
The inference deduced is favorable to monetary ease, so far, at least, as the 
April settlements are concerned; and, at present, these views appear to be 
accepted by many of those who, till recently, were disposed to take a less 
sanguine view of the monetary situation. 

There are, however, not a few of our bankers and financial men who still 
hold that the danger of tight money has not yet passed away, inasmuch as 
the extra session of Congress, if it should be convened, will, perhaps, give 
new force to the active causes of perturbatiorf, especially as the bank reserves 
are now so low as to have imparted to the financial machinery of the country a 
sensitive influence which would be likely to result in mischievous uneasiness 
and incertitude, favorable to spasmodic fluctuations in the rates of interest 
and in the supply of money for call loans. Several other reasons are sug- 
gested in confirmation of the views of the tight-money men, but most of 
these theories are losing their influence as the prospects of an extra session 


. 
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of Congress grow more uncertain. Moreover, the condition of our bank 
reserves is not So low as has been supposed. The official reports of the 
United States Treasury and of the banks demonstrate that about three millions 
more of gold have been attracted here during the late disturbances in the 
money market than have since been shipped to the interior. At the begin- 
ning of February the Treasury and the banks held $ 134,741,500 of gold. 
Two and a-half millions have been imported from abroad during this interval, 
and six and a-half millions have been transferred from the mint, giving a 
total of nine millions, so that altogether the amount of gold in the Treasury 
and in the banks would now amount to nearly one hundred and forty-four 
millions, had none of the gold remained here which came from the interior 
during the stringency. , 

In point of fact the aggregate of gold in the Treasury and in the banks last 
Saturday was reported at $ 147,269,657. Hence, the balance of the gold 
shipments to and from this city by the banks of Canada and the interior, 
appears to be as stated, about $ 3,000,coo, It must, however, be remembered 
that our banks have been depleted of greenbacks during the same period to 
the extent of about four and a-half millions. It is also important to add that 
the reserves of our New York banks will be reinforced by $4,800,000 of 
gold now on its way from Europe, and that they will, next week, begin to 
draw gold from the Treasury by the payment of interest on the four per cents. 
There is also the effect of the purchase of bonds by the Treasury, though the 
circular issued yesterday by Secretary Windom modifies the effect of the 
previous circular of 24th February, 1881. How far the monetary relief may be 
counteracted by the new rule announced yesterday by Treasurer Gilfillan, revok- 
ing the permission to use checks for deposit for the five-per-cent. redemption 
fund, remains to be seen. But at the present moment, the monetary situation 
is more tranquil than for some time -past, the speculative excitement having 
been succeeded by a temporary dullness and languid quietude, and the rates 
for loans on call tending to favor the borrower. Time loans are quoted at five 
to six per cent., and prime mercantile paper at five to five and a-half to six 
per cent. It has been pointed out that the exchanges of our New York banks 
are lower than for several months past; the aggregate last week being 
$ 812,503,681 against $1,020,907,966, and $ 1,241,050,579 for the two pre- 
vious weeks. It may, however, be stated that for the three corresponding 
weeks of 1880 the aggregate clearings were 748, 827 and 895 millions respect- 
ively. For 1879 the exchanges were 413, 400 and 501 millions respectively, 
and for 1878 373, 401 and 377 millions respectively. It is contended that the 
falling off in the clearings of last week proves nothing as to the present or 
prospective reaction in the activity of business generally throughout the country, 
but is to be ascribed chiefly to the diminishing volume of speculative transac- 
tions in Wall Street. There are some persons, however, who believe that the 
dullness in Wall Street is the precursor of a general depression of business 
and of prices elsewhere, which threatens to be especially mischievous if an 
extra session of Congress should be held, and if financial discussions connected 
with the funding bill should arise to disturb the banking and monetary system. 
Comptroller Knox has published part of the aggregates of the bank statements 
of March 11, 1881. Those for New York City compare as follows with pre- 
vious returns : 
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NEW YORK CITY. 











Dates. | Capital. 


Surplus. italand Deposits ttal etc., 


| | Total Cap- Net Ratio of Cap-| Ratio of Cash 
to 
to Deposits. |Net Deposits. 


Surplus. 








Millions. Millions.| Millions. Millions., Per cent. Per cent. 
October 73.4 18.8 | | 159.8 .6 34-4 
6 | 73-2 19. -23 30.9 
66 sof §6(9868 20. -35 28.7 
September 12, 1873 70.2 32 27.2 
October 2,1874.... | 68.5 57 32.6 
we I, | 6865 -98 29.4 
= 2, 66.4 -10 30.3 
- Se ieee 57-4 38 ) 27.0 
” Ty 0 53-8 | 71 26.2 
se 2, 50-7 | -73 : 24-7 
e¢ I, beers 50.7 | .69 26.4 
March II, 50.6 | 25.94 | 22.68 


19!. 
158. 
172. 
204. 
202 
197 
174 
189. 
210. 
268 
266. 
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In presence of the recent discussions here and abroad as to the banking 
system of the United States these figures are suggestive, and they throw light 
upon several questions which will be and have been investigated with much 
attention, as to the changes in our banking methods which have grown up dur- 
ing the last ten years, and especially in regard to the safety and solvency of 
our banks, the ratio of capital to the business done by the city and country 
banks, and the guarantees of banking stability thence resulting. To illustrate 
these changes we give, as far as published, the corresponding figures for the 
whole of the banks of the United States, which compare as follows : 


UNITED STATES. 





Total Cap- Net Ratio of Cap-| Ratio Y Cash 
ttal and ttal, etc., t 


| 
Capital.| Surplus. . 0 

| Surplus. Deposits. to Deposits. |Net Deposits. 
| 











Millions.|Millions.| Millions. |Millions. Per Cent. | Per Cent, 
October 8, 3C¢.4 | 94. 100.01 26.2 
2, | Wor. 23-0 
110 20.8 
120. 19.8 
129. 20.0 
134 18.2 
132 19.1 
122 18.4 
116. 18.9 
114. 18.0 
120 17-9 


c< 


3 
September t 2, 
October 2, 





677-3 
767-7 
967.2 
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When the statistics of the bank statements for March 11 are completed, this 
subject can be profitably resumed to show how far the changes referred to 
have affected the country banks and the banks of the reserve cities during the 
period under review. Subjoined are our usual comparative statements of the 
New York Clearing-house banks for several weeks past : 


Legal Net 

1881. Loans. Specie. Tenders. Circulation. Deposits. Surplus. 
Feb. 26...... $ 316,584,400 . $58,074,200 . $ 15,048,000 . $16,181,600 . $ 296,547,300 . $1,485,375 
Mar. 298,485,400 .. 54,894,100 .. 13,289,200 .. 15,448,500 .. 2745442,600 .. 427,350 

‘© 312... «+ 296,252,900 .. 55,868,000 .. 12,466,600 15,406,100 .. 271,668,800 .. 417,400 

S$ 1Q.++e28 300,177,300 59,552,000 .. 12,241,200... 15,771,000 .. 277,931,600 .. 2,310,30° 

* Deficiency. 

The Boston bank statement for the past four weeks is as follows: 

188:. Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation. 
Feb. 26....... $150,723,800 .... $6,907,900 -... $2,496,300 «++ $93,092,400 «-.-- $ 30,210,200 
Mar. 5...es00 149,3519400 «+++ 6,171,700 -+++ 29467,400 «+++ 87,808,400 «.-- 29,813,900 

-eee 146,629,900 ..+.  59535:400 ..2. 2,470,700 .... 85,772,500 .... 29,831,900 
145,529,000 ...-  5y760,100 .... 2,532,300 «eee 85,066,900 ...- 29,845,900 
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The Clearing-House exhibit of the Philadelphia banks is as annexed : 


188r. Loans. Reserves. Deposits. Circulation. 
Feb. 26....-+» $739791,948 cose =. $18, 18 3,, 122 sees $65,602,868 sees $10,334,630 
Se eee 71,001,651 on 16,675,724 vena 61,749,924 wen 9,876,776 
BB ceeccee 70,553,787 rr 17,173,494 oses 61,752,081 cece 9,951,033 
(6 19~ cccce 71,563,874 cece 17,638,697 coee 61,900,176 cece 9,996,283 


The stock market has been unsettled by a multitude of causes, tending alter- 
nately to foster or to check the speculative movements which have been so 
conspicuous of late. Government bonds are strong and active, in consequence, 
partly, of the demand from investors, but chiefly for deposit at Washington 
by the banks. State bonds are less in favor; Tennessees are inquired for 
at 60% to 6254 for the new series; Missouri sixes at 11014 ; Alabama eights, 
at 72 to 72%, and Louisiana Consols at 59% to 60. Railroad bonds are less 
active in consequence of the unsettled condition of the monetary situation, 
the high prices of the best-known descriptions, and the speculative advance of 
others. There is, however, a fair investment demand for the sounder of the 
low-priced railroad mortgages. Railroad shares show a reaction from the recent 
feverish speculative movements, and the more conservative capitalists and 
bankers are more anxiously disposed to scrutinize their loans. Subjoined are 
our usual quotations : 


QUOTATIONS : Feb. 24. March 3. March 10. March 17. March 24. 
U. S. 6s, 1881, Coup... 1o1lgZ .. 11% .. ae 102%, 101g 
U.S. 44s, 1891, Coup. 1II wi mi% °° III on 111% 11% 
U.S. 4s, 1907, Coup... m24%y.. 11358 «- 112 - 11358... 113% 
West. Union Tel. Co.. Its oe 11538 oe 16%... 114% .«-. 113 
N. Y. C. & Hudson R. 146%... 147% +. 145% . 14456 + 142K 
Lake Shore. ........-. 127% .. 126%. 32534 ee 126% -- 125% 
Chicago & Rock Island 26 0COt«‘“ 135¢@ -- 134 oe 133 oe 131 
New Jersey Central... 102%... 10553 .. 102% .. 105% ee 97% 
Del., Lack. & West.... 12338 .. 124% + 12834 .. 12558 +. 118% 
Delaware & Hudson... 107 - 109% .. 112% .. 111%q ee 107% 
I 664% —« 67% .. 63% —=s«. 64 a 58% 
North Western........ 126% .. 124 - 122 - 123%=C«j 120% 
Puss Moall...ccccces 55% Cte 55%: 57 a 7 57% -- 54% 
PeBececcoccscnsceees 48% . 48% .. 47% C- 47%~—COS- 45% 
BOOMs cccmcees § OO . gg OO «~ ¢« OFC . g OO « 5 @ 6 
Call Loans....cccccses 5 @6 . 5 @6 . 5 @6 . §5 @6 « 4@6 
Bills on London........ 4-8234-4.85 .- 4,81-4.8314. 4.80-4.824% . 4.81-4.83% .. 4.80% -4 82% 
Treasury balances,coin $83,908,733 .. $88,535,119 .-. $91,649,934 -. $48,645,680 .. $89,930,411 

Do. do. cur. $3,956,945 -- $4,437,424-- $3,800,295. $3,512,960.. $3,308,68, 


During the first week in March silver certificates to the amount of 
$1,443,000 were paid in for duties at the New-York Custom House. 

The amount of bonds offered to the Treasury, March 9, was $ 14,483,350: 
the fives at 100.75 to 100.53; the sixes at 102 to 102.46. The Secretary pur- 
chased $5,000,000, all sixes, and at prices ranging from 102 to 102.46. 

The details of the offers made were as follows: $9,200,300 of sixes at 
an average of 102% ; $4,686,600 of uncalled fives at an average of 101,%,%, 
and $596,000 of called fives at about ror. 

During the year ending March 1, 1881, there was an increase of $ 695,886 
in the amount of outstanding National-bank notes, but there was also an 
increase of $19,634,275 in the amount of legal tenders on deposit for the 
redemption of bank notes. The effect of both increases, taken together, was 
to diminish the amount of the currency $ 18,938, 389. 
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On the 8th of March, at a meeting of the stockholders of the Pennsylvania 
Central Railroad, an approval was given to a contract made by the Directors 
to purchase a majority of the stock of the Philadelphia, Wilmington and Balti- 
more Railroad. 

During the year 1880 the Union Pacific Railroad sold 143,483 acres of land 
for $ 685, 132. 

A city paper (American Exchange) of March 19, while declaring its opposi- 
tion to State-bank paper issues, considers them preferable to Government cir- 
culating notes. It is unnecessary and dangerous to raise such a question as 
that. The people of this country will never tolerate State-bank issues, and 
will take anything else in preference to them. 

The new French loan of $ 200,000,000, offered to the public, March 17, was 
subscribed for thirty times over, The subscriptions were large in London, and 
elsewhere out of France, but of course, were principally made by the French, 
The subscription price was about two and one-half per cent. below the current 
market price of the three-per-cent. rentes heretofore issued. The Pall Mall 
Gazette of London says: ‘*‘ Everybody who had command of money or securities, 
and who saw profit in the operation, offered to take many times as much as 
they could hope to get. In this sense the huge total subscription is a huge 
fiction. This kind of triumph is not the most wholesome for a community, 
nor is this mode of doing business the fairest to the classes from whose savings 
the actual money raised by the loan must ultimately come.” The new loan is 
payable in seventy-two years, and there are also to be annual drawings of cer- 
tain amounts to be paid off at par. 

The British trade returns for February show that the imports increased 
£ 3,400,242, and the exports £ 331,000, as compared with February of last year. 

The London Metropolitan Board of Works has recently placed a three per 
cent. loan, payable in sixty years, for £ 2,500,000, at the price of 94,55; per 
cent. 


DEATHS. 


At PITTSBURGH, Pa., on Saturday, February 12, aged seventy-four years, 
C. A. CoLTON, Treasurer of the Dollar Savings Bank of Pittsburgh. 

At MEMPHIS, Tenn., on Tuesday, February 22, aged fifty-six years, CHARLES 
WESLEY GOYER, President of the Union and Planters’ Bank. 

At INDIANAPOLIs, Ind., on Wednesday, March 16, aged seventy-four years, 
WILLIAM M, Morrison, President of the First National Bank of Indianapolis. 

At HAGERSTOWN, Md., on Friday, February 25, aged sixty-five years, Judge 
PETER B. SMALL, Cashier of the First National Bank of Hagerstown, 

At CLEVELAND, Ohio, on Monday, February 21st, aged fifty years, ALBERT 
K, SPENCER, Cashier of the First National Bank of Cleveland. 

At OWEGO, N, Y., on Thursday, March 24, aged seventy-four years, Hon, 
LYMAN TRUMAN, President of the First National Bank of Owego, 

At UrBANA, Ohio, on Monday, February 28, EvAN G. WILEY, Cashier of 
the Third National Bank of Urbana, 





